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administrative experience. An interesting fact appears in comparing 
the years of administrative experience by theoretical orientation, 

(table 9). For some reason enrol lees with a self-concept preference had 
had 4.28 years of administrative experience as against negligible 
amounts for those with clinical and behavioral orientations. 

In regard to other school personnel present in the districts 
served by the applicants, most of the applicants worked in districts 
where there appeared to be one or two counselors and in some instances 
one other school psychologist. Since the mean for other school 
psychologists is below 1.00 it must be presumed that a number of the 
applicant school psychologists worked in districts where they were the 
only school psychologist. 

The mean grade-point average for undergraduate work for all appli- 
cants was 2.78. For the enrol lees the self-concept group had a mean 
of 2 . 96 , the behavioral group a mean of 2.86 and the clinical group a 
mean of 2.44. For other applicants, the behavioral group had a mean' 
of 2 . 74 , the self-concept group a mean of 2.68 and the clinical group 
a mean of 2.54. For this sample, at least, it would appear that 
individuals with a clinical orientation had the lower grade-point 
average for undergraduate work. No real differences appeared between 
male and female applicants on the undergraduate grade-point average. 

The graduate grade-point average was higher for all groups than the 
undergraduate averages. The overall graduate grade-point average was 
3.24 with only slight variations noted between orientations or sex 
groupings. 

One other factor which should be noted relates to the age of the 
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applicants* The mean age for all 111 applicants whose data were 
analyzed was 40,23 years. For the enrol lees as well as the control 
groups, female applicants tended to be slightly older. The average age 
of the male enrol lee was 37.60 v/hereas the average age of the female 
enrol lee was 44,90, In relationship to theoretical orientation, the 
clinical group, both enrol lees and other applicants tended to be the 
oldest, and the behaviorists tended to be. the youngest. 

In summary, it would appear that male enrol lees and applicants 
had had more secondary and administrative experience and female en- 
rol lees and applicants more elementary experience. Most of the 
applicants worked In districts where they had help from counseling 
personnel, but in some instances they were the only school psychologist. 
By theoretical orientation, it appears that clinically-oriented school 
psychologists are older than both self-concept oriented or behavioral ly 
oriented, psychologists. This is explained in part by the fact that 
the clinical approach was one of the original approaches in school 
psychology with self-concept emphases springing from more recent coun- 
seling influences and the behavioral approach being a relatively new one. 
3. Evaluation and Questionnaire Variables 

Figure 4 explains the variables which relate to pre-institute 
evaluation and questionnaire items. These items include some scores 
on evaluation instruments filled out by supervisors and colleagues on 
the applicants in accordance with the U, S, Office policy, some summary 
variables relating to years of experience, and the institute question- 
naires relating to Time Analysis . Psychological Practices , Concept 



Check List , and Psychological Services Questionnaire. Since these 
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Figure /J 

HEAN3, STAfIDAP.O DEVIATIONS OF PRE-I N’STITUTE 
EVALUATIOM AMD (iUESTIOMMAI RE VARIA3LES 



Variable 

No. Explanation 



23 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

'42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
43 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 



Sum factors of confidential evaluation form 

Total nunber years as experience as psychologist or 

psychometrist 

Total nu.Tber years experience as teacher or counselor 
Total nur.ber years of all school experience 
Total nur.ber of courses taken for graduate program 
TIME ANALYSIS: Number of referrals received 196? year to 

date (February 1967) 

TIME ANALYSIS: Number of cases tested February 1967 

TIME ANALYSIS: Number of reports written February 1967 

TIME ANALYSIS: Number of individual and group counseling 

sessions February 1967 

TIME ANALYSIS: Number of conferences held February 1967 

TIME ANALYSIS: Number of research activities February 196? 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE CLUESTICM'NAI RE: Diagnosis Clinical Scale 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE Q.U EST I OMNAl RE: Diagnosis Self- Concept 



Scale 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE aUESTlONNAl RE: 
Scale 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 'PRACTICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
Scale 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
Sea 1 e 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUEST! 0N?IA IRE: 



Diagnosis Dehavioral 

Treatment Clinical Scale 
Treatment Self-Concept 

Treatment Behavioral 

Total Clinical Scale 
Total Self-Concept 



Scale 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIONNAIRE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIONNAIRE 
CONCEPT CHECK LIST: Total Clinical 

CONCEPT CHECK LIST: Total Self-Cone 

CONCEPT CHECK LIST: Total Behavlora 

PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
real 

PSYCHOLOG'iST service QUESTION.'IAIRE: 
fdaal 

PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
Whole real 

PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
whole ideal 

PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE: 
PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE QUE3TI0NN/M RE: 



Total Behavioral Scale 
Total Eclectic Scale 
Concepts Scale 
epts Scale 
1 Concepts Scale 
Services to Individual 

Services to Individual 

Services to School as a 

Services to School as a 

Services in Research real 
Services in Research ideal 
Services to Community real 
Services to ’.Commun 1 ty ideal 
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latter instruments have been explained elsewhere, the commentary provided 
at this point will not include an explanation of the rationale of these 
several instruments. 

Tables 10 and 11 provide the data relating to the variables iden- 
tified in figure 4. Variable 30 reports the total number of years of 
experience as a teacher or counselor. The mean for all applicants was 
6.76 years of experience. Women applicants tended to have more years 
of experience than male applicants. The total number of years of ex- 
perience for all applicants reported on variable 31 results in a mean 
of 11.09. Though some striking differences occurred in the years of 
experience both as a teacher and in total for the enrol lee groups, this 
does not appear as relevant in the other applicant categories. In the 
former, the clinical group had a meaQ, total of 16.55 years of experience 
as compared with 11. 85 and 10.42 respectively for the self-concept 
and behavioral groups. 

Variables 32-38 report differences obtained on the Time Analysis 
form. This form requested a simple tally of I) referrals received dur- 
ing February, 1967 (variable 33), 2) number of cases tested during 
February, 1967 (variable 34), 3) number of reports written during February, 
1967» (variable 35), 4) number of individual and group counseling sessions 
during February, I967 (variable 36), 5) number of conferences held in 
February I967 (variable 37), and 6) number of research activities engaged 
in during that month (variable 38). 

The average number of referrals received by all applicants during 
that month was 21.85. In the enrollee group females received more re- 
ferrals than males (26. 30 versus 17.40), There was a’: o a tendency noted 
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In the enrol lee group favoring self-concept orientation to have more 
referrals than either of the other orientations. An average of 
2,5.07 cases were tested during this month by the applicants. Among 
the enrol lees, male psychologists did slightly more testing than 
female psychologists, and behavioral ly oriented psychologists did 
considerably less testing than either their self-concept or clinical 
colleagues (26.28 versus 3^.^2 for self-concept and 33.^ l^or clinical 
orientations). A mean of 19.58 reports were written by the applicants 
for the month of February, 1967. A similar pattern to the findings 
on tests given is observed with the enrollee and other applicant 
groups. Individuals of the behavioral orientation tend to write 
fewer reports than do the other orientation groups (15.28 versus 
29.1^ for self-concept individuals and 30.44 for 'the clinical group). 

For individual and group counseling sessions (variable 38) the 
mean number of such sessions for the total group was 25.43. Among the 
enrollee group female psychologists held considerably fewer group 
sessions than male psychologists (12.30 versus 21.30). In the other 
applicant category self-concept oriented individuals had a mean of 
37.13 such conferences as against 26.33 for clinical orientation and 
28.30 for the behavioral orientation groups. Variable 37 reports the 
means for conferences held during February, 1967. The mean for all 
applicants was 69.72 with individuals of a self-concept orientation 
holding lesser conferences than those in the other two groupings. 
Finally, in terms of research activities the mean for all applicants 
was .93. Little variation was seen between groups on this variable. 

In summary, according to the Time Analysis Form the composite 
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school psychologist applicant received about 22 referrals, tested about 
25 cases, wrote about 20 reports, engaged in about 25 individual or 
group counseling sessions, held nearly 70 conferences with school and 
out of school people and did something connected with research once 

during the month. 

Variables 39“'48 report the means of the various scales included in 
the Psychological Practice questionnaire. This questionnaire was con- 
cerned with the theoretical orientation which applicants and enrol lees 
had on dimensions of diagnosis and treatment. Fourteen four alternative 
items were composed by the writer and Mr, Stephen Goodman dealing with 
alternative courses of action relating to a specific case or problem. 

One of these alternatives was clinical in nature, the others were con- 
sidered self-concept, behavioral or eclectic in nature respectively. 

In other words each of three alternatives was clearly identified as 
being an appropriate choice for individuals subscribing to a specific 
orientation. The fourth alternative was simply a filler type of activi- 
ty possibly used in many situations but not clearly related to an 

identifiable theoretical position. 

The questionnaire called for a ranking of alternatives from 1-4 
and these were then scored on the basis of a 1-3 point scale. Three 
points were awarded for the first choice, two points for the second 
choice, and one point for the third choice alternative. The fourth 
choice was not scored. As a result when the profile for clinical, 
self-concept, or behavioral protocols was summed up it yielded a 
quantifiable score which was then entered into the data as such. 

The means which are reported on tables 10 and 11 are the means 
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obtained on the ten scales of this questionnaire. Since the individuals 
were categorized originally on the basis of their preferential orienta- 
tion on the theoretical questionnaire, one should expect to observe real 
differences between groups if there is a cognitive corresp ondence between 
theoretical orientation and diagnostic or treatment alternatives as 
obtained in the Psychological Practices Questionnaire^ In other words, 
if a psychologist declares he has a self-concept orientation, he should 
choose (if he is cognitively consistent in his orientation) to interview 
a child through individual counseling rather than administer a Rorschach* 
What was theorized initially in this design was that school psychologists 
though not consistently applying a particular theoretical frame of re- 
ference, will be able to recognize certain diagnostic or treatment 
alternatives appropriate to their orientation. 

This hypothesis was supported by the analysis of the means in table 
11, For, there are clear trends in evidence which revealed that indivi- 
duals who claimed to be of one orientation did show a preference for 
specific kinds of diagnostic tools or treatment alternatives. For 
example, both the enrol lee and the other applicant groups who favored 

a self-concept orientation scored lowest on the clinical diagnosis and 

1 

clinical total scales (variables 39 and 45). An opposite trend was 
discerned for the behavioral preference group on the behavioral categories 
(variables 41, 44, and 47) » TTius, the direction indicated by the absolute 

values of the means by original theoretical orientation and within dimen- 

1 

sions of the Psychological Practice Questionnaire provides some empirical 
validation for the notion that an avowed theoretical orientation does 
have some relationship to the alternatives selected and ranked within 
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diagnosis and treatment categories, 

Variables 49, 50 and 51 are the scores obtained on the ConcepJL 
Check List Inventory, This particular inventory consisted of 51 concepts 
relating to phenomenological, clinical, and behavioral points of view. 
Some of the concepts related to theories, others to specific terminology 
used in diagnosis or treatment alternatives, and still others reflected 
approaches to psychotherapy. Each applicant was asked to rate each 
concept in a four point scale 1® highly useful, 2 * fairly useful, 

3 « seldom useful, and 4 * not relevant. Approximately one-third of the 
total number of concepts related to a phenomenological point of view, 
one-third to a clinical position, and one-third to a behavioral frame 
of reference. 

In view of the initial concern with the determination of a 
methodology for evaluating theoretical orientation in relationship to 
other test and behavioral variables, the Concept Check Ust was used 
as an alternate approach to this measurement problem. It was hoped that 
through the use of the Theoretical Orientation questionnaire, the 
Psychological Practices duestionnai re , and the Concept Check List^ it 
would be possible to "triangulate" on the constructs involved and 
determine whether it was possible to evaluate individuals with psycho- 
logical training in terms of a theoretical orientation. 

Once again, the mean scores reported in table 11 refer to the 
scores obtained on each of the Concept Check List dimensions by indivi 
duals who had originally picked a given theoretical orientation. 
Variable 49 the .clinical scale on the Concept Check LI si shows a mean 
of 34,77 for those who claimed to be in the clinical triad by their 
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preference, a mean of 29.52 for the self-concept group and a mean of 
29.60 for the behavioral group. Similar trends are noted for the Self- 
Concept dimension (variable 50) with the Self-Concept group scoring 
highest. 

For variable 51, the behavioral scale, a marked high score is 
seen for the behavioral group of enrol lees^ but this same pattern does 
not hold for the other applicants. A word of explanation might be 
In order at this point. Possibly the reason for this particular differ- 
ence might be found In the fact that Individuals who ascribed to 
behavior modification principles and Individuals who ascribed to Dewey's 
instrumentalism were both placed In the same behavioral triad. Many 
of the enrol lees who were from the West Coast and somewhat familiar 
with the approach which would be taken In the Institute chose these 
dimensions because of their familiarity and sympathy with behavior modi- 
fication. On the contrary, Individuals from the Mid-west and other 
areas who generally supported the experimental method In education and 
elected Dewey as one of their frames of reference probably vere unable 
to Identify the specific applications derived from learning theory 

vls-a-vls the Instrumental Ism-experlmental Ism approach. 

The final set of variables (52-59) relate to the distribution of 
the psychologist's practice within the school and the community setting. 
Four areas of possible priority for school psychology focus were ascer- 
tained empirically from a group of teachers and school psychologists who 
were Interviewed prior to the development of this questionnaire. These 
areas were^ 1) services to the Individual student, 2) services to the 
school as a whole, 3) services In research, and 4) services to the 
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conmunity. The group of teachers and psychologists were asked what they 
thought were the priorities of school psychological practice, what 
griped them about present services and what they ideally would like. 

Mr. Stephen Goodman and other graduate students at California State 
College, Hayward worked on the preliminary phase of this project. 
Subsequently, all of the suggestions and written comments were grouped 
together and from this the four major areas specified above were identi- 



fied. 

Items for each of the four groupings were placed together and each 
psychologist applicant was asked to rate each Item in accordance with 

the real and ideal dimensions specified below. 

Figure 5 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES dUESTIONNAlRE 

We would like you to complete this questionnaire in the 
following manner. First complete column 1 according to how 
frequently the services seem to be performed. Then proceed 
to colum II indicating what you feel the priorty should be. 



Co i umn I 

According to howTrequently 
they are actually performed 
(Use the following seal?) 

a. frequently 

b. occasional 

c. seldom 

d. never 



Co 1 umn 1 1 

According t6 wRlt" your order 
of priority would be if con- 

d? tions were i deal 

(Use the following scale) 

1. high priority 

2. medium priority 

3, low priority 

4, not appropriate 



Utilizing this format each applicant psychologist filled out the 



questionnaire. Both the real and ideal scores for each of the four 
areas were obtained by allocating the a"b"C**d rank and the 12 3^ 



ranks a numerical equivalent on a four-point scale from highest priority 



(4) to lowest priority (O) . 
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ln‘.pection of the means of these variables by theoretical orienta- 
tion Indicate that there are only slight differences In the outlook 
regarding the services to Individual children. Enrol lees with a 
behavioral orientation had a higher priority for services to the 
school as a whole, whereas those of clinical orientation favored more 
Individual services. Those enrol lees with a behavioral orientation 
showed a higher priority for research and for services to the community, 

4, Institute Evaluative Criterion Measures and Holland Vocational Preference 
InVerKtotyVarlables for Enrollees Only "" 

Variables 68-34 are measures which were obtained only on the en- 
rollees themselves. Figure 6 specifies the explanation of these 
variables, but a few more words may be relevant at this point. 

Variables 68-71 are scores obtained from an analysis of enrol lee ratings 
of the Institute procedures, consultants, materials, etc,, at the mid- 
point and termination of the Institute program. These ratings were 
structured In such a way that each Item to be rated could be scored on 
a five-point scale. Thus It was possible to obtain mean rankings for 
various elements of the program as well as a total score related to the 
ratings of the enrollees of the institute. Figures 7 and 8 represent 
the composite evaluation profiles obtained both at the mld-polnt of the 
Institute and at the end of the institute. Variables 68 and 70 arc the 
sum total scores for all individual Items, 

As can be seen from an Inspection of the variables 68-71, there 
was a general Increase In the evaluation of the Institute from the mid- 
point to the close, Male enrollees Initially rated the Institute format 
and content higher than female enrollees, but this situation was reversed 
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at the end of the institute. The enrol lees averaged 3.83 hours of pre- 
paration and study per day at the mid-point of the institute and 3.73 
at the end. in comparisons by theoretical orientation, those who chose 
a clinical orientation initially appe ^d to r te the institute somewnat 
higher than those in the other two orientations. 

Variables 72 and 73 are the final examination scores for the two 
major courses in the institute. Variable H was the final examination 
score for the Measurement and Appraisal of Social interaction taught 
by Drs. Barclay and Catterall. Variable 73 was the final examination 
score for the course in Social Learning Theory taught by Drs. Goodwin 

and Garvey. 

Variables 74-84 are mean scores obtained on the Holland Vocational 
Preference Inventory. These will not be discussed here but reserved for 
the following chapter. 



I 






Variable 

No* 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

7^ 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 

82 

83 

84 



Figure 6 

INSTITUTE EVALUATIVE CRITERION MEASURES 
AMD SCORES ON THE liOLLANO VOCATIONAL 
INVENTORY FOR ALL EMROLLEES 
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Explanation 

Mid-Term Evaluation of the Institute by Enrol lees 
Anount of study tlnis spent by enrollees indicated on Mid- 

Term Evaluation _ ^ 

Final Evaluation of the Institute by enrol le-s 

Amount of study time spent by enrollees indicated on Final 

Evaluation , , . , 

Final Examination Score Measurement anu nppraisal - Barclay 

FiLl^Extmtnation Score Social Learning Theory - Goodwin and 
Garvey 

HOLLANO VOCATIOtiAL KWEMTORY Realistic Score 
HOLUMD V0CAT10 ;.:,aL IWENTORY Intellectual :Score 
H0LUH3 VOCATlCilAL UiVEItTCRY Social Score 
HOLUMO VOCATIOMAL lllVEiiTCRY Conventional Score 
HOLLAND VOCATIOMAL UJVE.'ITORY Enterprising Score 
HOLLAND VOCATIC.IAL lilVEiiTORY Artis ti c Score 
HOLUND VOCATIOtiAL INVENTORY' Self-Control Score 
HOLUHD VOCATIONAL INVENTORY Hascul ini ty Score 
HOLLAND VOCATIONAL INVENTORY Status" Score 
HOLUND VOCATIOMAL INVENTORY Infrequency Score 
HOLUNO VOCATIONAL INVENTORY Acquiescence Score 



I , 



u 

0 

0 

D 

D 

D 

D 
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Both examinations were prepared by the faculty members responsible 
for teaching the course. They were both structured essay examinations 
and graded by each faculty member for the portions of the examination 
which he wrote. The correlational relationships with these examinations 
will be discussed subsequently under another heading, but for the moment 
it is interesting to observe that females did better on the Barclay- 
Catterall examination, and males did better on the Goodw In-Garvey 
examination. Each of the examinations had a total of 100 points avail- 
able, Comparisons of final grade examinations by theoretical orienta- 
tions are also interesting to note, for individuals with a high clinical 
orientation seemed to do best on the Barclay-Catteral 1 test, whereas 
individuals with a self-concept orientation excelled on the Goodw in-Garvey 
test. From these mean scores and the later observations relating to 
correlational relationships it appears probable that the two courses and 
their resjective examinations reflect differential criteria and possibly 
personality differences in instructors. It was observed by the staff in 
reviewing these differences that the emphasis on the Bard ay-Catteral 1 
course was more on the analysis and use of new appraisal instruments which 
still called for a somewhat traditional clinical evaluation, whereas the 
Goodw i n -Garvey course was highly technical in nature requiring mastery of 
fundamental behavioral terminology and procedures. 

5. Post Institute Questionnaire Variables 

Figure 9 lists the variables 85-111. These are the same variables which 
are described in variables 33-59 earlier in this chapter. However, these 
scores are the post-insti tute scores obtained after the institute was fin- 
ished. They will be reported in tables 13 and 14 for information purposes 
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only. Individual variable comparisons at this point are out of order 
since the changes which took place from pre-testing to post-testing 
are discussed in a later chapter. 



t 
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Figure J 

POST- institute Q.UE5TIOMilAIPvE VARIABLES 



Variable 

No. 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 
107 
103 
109 
no 
111 



Explanation 

POST TIME ANALYSIS: Number of referrals received Fall 1967 to 

date (Octouer 19o7) j *. • iof >7 

POST TIMS AMALY31S: Number of cases ^ Lg? 

POST ANALYSIS: Number of reports v/ritten October 7 

POST TIME ANALYSIS:^ Number of individual and group counseling 

POST t'iME^.ViALYSIS^ Number of ti°s“ctobir°19S7 

oncT TiMP '"'MYSlS* Number of research activities October 

POST PSYCKOLCGI cal' PRACTICE aUESTIOMHAIEE: ■ Diagnosis Clinical 

P0ST%SYCH0L0GICAL PRACTICE aUESTIONMAI RE: Diagnosis Self- 

■ POsrPSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE aUESTIONilAIRE: Diagnosis Behavioral 

POST^PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE aUESTIOMMAI RE; Treatment Clinical 

P0ST%SYCH0L0GICAL PRACTICE ClUESTIONMAIRE: Treatment Self-Concept 

P0ST%SYCH0L0GicAL PRACTICE aUESTIONMAIRE: Treatment Behavioral 

POST^PSYCHOLCGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIONMAIRE: Total jf'p!irpnr'^ 

POST PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QUESTIOflNAIRE: lotal Self-Concept 

POST^ PSYCHO LOG I CAL PRACTICE Q.UESTI0MHAI RE: Total Behavioral 

P0ST%SYCH0L0G1CAL PRACTICE QUESTiCMNAlRE; Total Eclectic Scale 



POST CONCEPT CHECK LIST 
POST CONCEPT CHECK LIST 
POST CONCEPT CHECK LIST 



Total Clinical Concepts Scale 
Total Self-Concepts Scale 

DnQT rn'’i- 1 -Hi Total Behavioral Concepts Scale^ 

POST PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE aUESTIONrlAl RE: Services to Individual 

POST PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE (QUESTIONNAIRE: Services to Individual 

POST psychologist service Q.UESTI0MMA1RE: Services to School as 

POSTERS YCHO LOG I ST SERVICE (lOESTlONMAlRE; Services to School as 

POST%SYCHDLuGIST SERVICE aUESTIONNAIRE: Services in Research 

POST PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE aUESTIOHflAIRE: Services in Research 

post' PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE a'JESTIOTINAIRE: Services, to Co.mmunity 

POST PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICE aUESTIONNAI RE: Services to Community 
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Figure 10 

SUMMARY APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS AND DIFFERENCES BY 

THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 



I tern 



Cl inical 



Self-Concept 



School Assign- 
ment 

Credentials 



Commun i ty 



Internship 



Membership in 

Professional 

Organizations 



Tend to be District 
Oriented 



Course v^ork 

Experience 

Age 

Referrals 



Closer identifi- 
cation wi th APA 



Lowest Undergrad- 
uate GPA 



Tend to be Older 



Tend to hold more 
credentials 

Tend to service 
smaller communities 

Tend towards longer 
internships 

Less identified 
with APA 

Greater identifica- 
tion wi th APGA S- 
State Guidance 
Associations 

Greater involvement 
wi th State School 
Psychology Assns. 

Most courses taken 



Tend towards more 
referrals 



Testing 



Report Wri ti ng 



Individual and 
Group Counseling 

Conferences 



Tend towards the 
most counsel i ng 

Tend towards the 
least conferences 



Behavioral 



Tend to be 
Elementary Oriented 

Tend to hold fewer 
credentials 

Tend to service larger 
commun i ties 

Tend towards shorter 
internships 



Lesser identification 
with APGA £• State 
Guidance Associations 



Fewest courses taken 



Least years of experience 
Tend to be Younger 



Tend towards less testing 

Tend towards fewer 
reports 
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Figure 10 — Continued 



I tern Cl inicai Self-Concept Behavioral 

Clinical Diagnosis & 

Total Scales Tend to be lowest 



Behavioral Diagnosis, 

Treatment and Total Tend to be highest 

Clinical Concept Tend to be highest 

Check List 

Self-Concept Check Tend to be highest 

List 

Behavioral Concept Tend to be highest 

Check List 

Services to School Tend to be highest 

as Whole 

Services in Research Tend to be highest 

Services to Community Tend to be highest 

Examination Barclay- Tend to be highest Tend to be lowest 
Catteral 1 

Examination Goodwin- Tend to be lowest Tend to be highest 
Garvey 
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Part il« Correlational Relationships 
In the process of analyzing the data from the institute several 
major correlational matrices were obtained* The first of these 
matrices, hereafter referred to as "A", correlated the 89 variables 
from the pre-testing instruments for all 111 completed cases* The 
second matrix, hereafter referred to as "B", was a correlation matrix 
of selected pre-institute variables with the first behavioral ratings 
obtained from the analysis of the video-tapes on the second day of the 
institute. This matrix was completed for the 3^ participants and con- 
trols* The third matrix, hereafter referred to as "C", correlated pre- 
post measures for the same 46 participants and controls with behavioral 

1 

ratings obtained on the field testing* (See Appendix 3)« 

In a report such as this, it is obviously impossible to report all 
significant correlations* The writer has decided to report some general 
observations about selected variables, and to relegate the correlation 
matrices to a separate appendix. In this manner, the reader who wishes 
to obtain some general Information will receive this from the following 
section* The reader more interested in specific comparisons and analyses 

may consult the appropriate appendix. 

The general discussion here will center on the following problems: 

1) demographic variables, 2) pre-test institute variables, 3) evaluation 
criteria, 4) pre-post comparisons with behavioral criteria. All corre- 
lations reported in the text of this report are significant at the .05 
level or the .01 level. Since a variable number of cases were present 



1 . 



Matrix "B" will be used in this discussion unless otherwise 
indicated. 
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in a number of items correlated, the exact number for any specific 
correlation may be found in the correlational matrices where it is re- 
ported in parentheses below the correlation. 

2 

1 . Demographic Variabies 

A question of interest to those who conduct training programs is 
to what extent variables of age, course-work completed, years of school 
experience etc., are related to personality and criterion variables. 

The grade-point average, which has long been regarded as a most important 
predictor of success in academic programs, had little meaningful rela- 
tionship to other variables in these matrices. The undergraduate 
grade-point average correlated significantly only with one other variable 
i. e. the final examination in Social Behavioral Learning (.37) given by 
Ors. Goodwin and Garvey. The graduate grade-point average showed signi- 
ficant negative relationships with a number of behavioral rating categories, 
as well as a negative relationship with the social scale of the VPl (-.29)* 
One can tentatively conclude from these relationships that the graduate 
grade-point average, far from predicting success in behavioral analysis, 
is actually negatively related to it. 

The number of graduate courses taken as a preparation for school 

I 

psychology correlated positively with the PPQ, treatment self-concept 
scale and the CL self-concept scale (.30, .36). A negative correlation 
with the VPl social scale was seen (-.29). Thus one might state that the 

Hereafter the various instruments will be abbreviated as follows; 

VPl Holland Vocational Preference Inventory 

TA Time Analysis Form 

PPQ. Psychological Practices Questionnaire 

PPI Psychological Practices Inventory 

CL Concept Check List ‘ 

BR Behavioral Ratings 
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more courses taken as a preparation for school psychology, the higher 
the self-concept orientation, and the lower the social interests. A 
similar pattern emerges with correlations obtained for the total number 
of graduate courses taken in all areas, with these additional difference 
that total graduate courses correlate positively with the amount of time 
spent by enrol lees in institute preparation. There are also negative 
relationships observed bc>;een total number of graduate courses taken and 
the VPI realism and masculinity scales (-.37, “38). 

Age and years of school experience are other variables which could 
conceivably relate to personality and criterion outcomes in a study such 
as this one. The age oP the individuals studied was related to years of 
experience as a teacher or counselor (*^5), 3nd to all years of school 
experience (.58). It was also related significantly to the CL clinical 
and self-concept scales (.30, .38), to the enrol lees' final evaluation of 
the Institute (.37), the examination in appraisal of social Interaction 
(.47) and to the VPI self-control and Infrequency scales (.40, .44). It 
was negatively related to the VPI masculinity scale (-.46). 

Thus in summary, one could conclude that the grade-point averages are 
relatively useless in predicting approximation of behavioral criteria in 

I 

an institute such as this. One could also note that scores on the VPI 
masculinity and social scales tend to decline in relationship to courses 
taken, and that a by-product of graduate education - at least in this 
sample - is movement towards a clinical, self-concept orientation, growth 
in self-control, more feminine interests, and decline in concrete realistic 
interests. Further, it is apparent that the older the enrol lees were, 
the more they valued the experience of the institute and the more time 
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they put in for study and preparation# These conclusions are somewhat 
contrary to what has ordinarily been assumed in most graduate training 
programs where heavy reliance has been placed on high grade-point averages 

and young candidates. 

2. Pre-Institute Test Variables 

This section will discuss the relationships found between the 
theoretical instruments administered to all applicants prior to the 
institute. Reference is made to 1) the Time Analysis Form (TA) which 
surveyed the manner in which the applicants spent their time during the 
month of February, 196?, 2) the Psychological Practice Questionnaire (PPQ) , 
which obtained scores relating to clinical, phenomenological (self-concept) 
and behavioral alternatives towards diagnosis and treatment, 3) the 
Concept Check List (CL) referring to the usability of various clinical, 
phenomenological and behavioral terms in school psychology, and 4) the 
Psychological Practices Inventory (PPI) which surveyed attitudes, real and 
ideal towards various commitments In and out of the school system# 

With regard to the Time Analysis Form, the number of referrals ob- 
tained was found to correlate positively with the number of cases tested 
(#37) and negatively with the PPI service towards the community (ideal) 
(-#39)# The number of cases tested correlated positively with the 
number of reports written (#72)# The number of individual and group 
counseling sessions indicated was negatively correlated with the PPQ. 
diagnosis behavioral scale (-#32) and the PPQ total behavioral scale (-#30# 
There was a positive correlation with the PPQ clinical treatment scale# 

The number of conferences held by the applicants and enrol lees correlated 
positively with the number of reports written (#33), the PPQ total behavioral 
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scale ( 3l)» the CL clinical and behavioral scales (o32, .30# the PPI 
services to the individual and community from the realistic point of 
view (o37, o39), and with the \JPl conventional, enterprising and 
artistic scales (.35» o^^2, .30« 

These relationships make a good deal of sense if one considers the 
present functioning oi the school psychologist. For many school districts 
judge the adequacy of scliool psychological services in direct proportion 
to the number of cases tested and reports written. If a school psycholo- 
gist is obtaining a number of referrals, he is also doing a good deal 
of testing, and consequently report-writing. However, it is apparent 
that this role model and function fits in more adequately with the clinical 
and possibly self-concept theoretical points of view than with the be- 
havi<Pcal outlook. For the behavioral approach to school psychology 
emphasizes more conferring with teachers and school personnel and de- 
emphasizes the testing, report-writing and individual or group therapy 
sessions. For this reason the negative correlations obtained with 
behavioral measup^es suggest the validity of the inventories themselves 
from a construct validity point of view. 

The Psychological Practices Questionnaire and the Concept Check List 

t 

were two alternate methods of attempting to measure theoretical orientation. 
They will thus be discussed together at this point. Here, one is interest- 
ed in determining the relationships between scale variables. Subsequently 
in this chapter the relationship to criterion variables will be discussed. 

It was hoped that if the instruments were valid from a construct point 
of view they should show appropriate correlations. This hope was sub- 



stantiated. 
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The PPQ, diagnosis clinical scale correlated negatively with the PPQ, 
diagnosis self-concept (-.52), with the PPQ, diagnosis behavioral scale 
(-•37) » and with the CL self-concept and behavioral scales (-.45» -•37) • 

The PPQ, diagnosis clinical scale showed significant positive correlations 
with the CL clinical scale and the VPl social scale (o8l, •32)# In the 
first behavioral ratings, the PPQ, diagnosis clinical scale correlated 
negatively with the frequency of structured explanation responses and 
the definition of the problem behavior (-•29, -o30)o Similar results were 
obtained for the PPQ, treatment clinical and PPQ total clinical scales 
with the addition that the PPQ clinical treatment scale also correlated 
with the number of reports written, and non-specific strategies implemented 
in the behavioral datao 

These findings would suggest that both the PPQ and CL clinical scales 

were tapping similar areas with regard to diagnostic decision-making and 

utility of given terms^ Applicants or enrol lees who were high scorers 

on the clinical scales tended to be more social and artistic in their 

interests as measured by the VPI^ With regard to behavioral categories, 

these same high scorers tended to manifest far fewer structuring responses 

or definition of problem-behavior responses in interviewing teachers. 

» 

They also tended to utilize more non-specific strategies in specifying 
treatment al ternatives^ 

The PPQ diagnosis and treatftient self-concept scales, aside from the 

negative relationships already mentioned in regard to the clinical scales, 
shows a positive relationship to number of courses taken in school 
psychology (•30), and to the behavioral rating categories of structuring 
responses in explaining interviewing procedures (•30), and assessment 
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of consequent conditions (.33). These scales show a negative relation- 
ship to years of experience as a teacher or counseior (-.31) and to all 

years of school experience (-.37). 

These reiationships might suggest that the seif-concept orientation 

is primariiy a by-product of graduate education. For the negative 
correlations to school experience would seem to indicate that indivi- 
duais trained in schooi psychology more recently would terd to be 
higher on self-concept or phenomenological theory scales. 

The PPa diagnosis and treatment behavioral scales, aside from being 
negatively related to the clinical scales and some of the TA items, show 
a host of negative relationships to VPI variables including real ism 
(-.51), Intellectual (-.32), social (-.29), conventional (-.33), and 
masculinity (-M) scales. There are also many positive correlations 
with behavioral rating dimensions specifically related to the behavioral 
approach such as assessment of antecedent conditions (.40), and sum of 
behavioral responses (.35). 

These reported correlations tend to substantiate the fact that 
theoretical orientations do reflect differences in behavioral style. 

Here of this will be discussed later on. but by way of commentary on these 
correlational relations, the writer would like to relate some empirical 
observations. Some ninety interviews with teachers were held by 
psychologists. In watching and listening to these ninety interviews, 
it was apparent that behavioral styles vary in accordance with some 

personality and theoretical variables. 

For example, individuals who were high scorers on clinical prefer- 
ences tend to establish and foster an air of mystery about their procedures. 
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They do not tend to structure the situation clearly for the teacher. 

They also tend to focus less on concrete strategies of remediation, 
and more on dynamic or unspecified assessment procedures® More often 
they appear to be probing teachers directly influencing the outcomes 
of teacher elaboration by their verbal and non-verbal cues® !n one 
such interview, the psychologist who was high on clinical orientation 
appeared relatively non-involved until the teacher mentioned the fact 
that the subject under discussion drew pictures about other children. 

At this point, the psychologist abruptly leaned forward, showed evident 
interest and queried; "What kinds of pictures?" Another example of 
this approach was a psychologist whb was evidently forming an hypothesis 
about aggression as a symptom of home disturbance. The more he probed 
in this area, the more the teacher tended to use his terminology and 
elaborate on details which she appeared to believe would interest him. 
Clinicians also tend to foster a phenomenon which asserts non-verbal ly 
that they are an authority weighing evidence in some skillful but 
undetermined manner. For example clinicians (and others too, to some 
extent) tend to say: "Urn hum" in a mysterious manner which conveys 

non-verbal ly the impression: "You have just said something most .important, 

but I am not going to let you know what it is." 

Individuals with a self-concept orientation tend to be more non- 
directive once they have structured the interview, allowing teachers to 
express their feelings and insights. The interview here often takes on 
more of the impression of a counseling interview with the teacher rather 
than a diagnostic information-seeking interview. As a result, very often 
the interviews of the self-concept group failed to issue in any definitive 

closure. 
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The behavioral -oriented psychologists were more matter of fact and 
dealt more specifically with behavioral phenomena and contingencies# 
Actually, the correlation relationships tend to show the greatest 
opposition between clinical and behavioral methods and strategies* There 
v^ere also differences observed in lesser degree between the clinical 
and self-concept approaches, but there did not appear to be such an 
opposition between behavioral and self-concept groupings. Possibly «,his 
is due to the fact that both the clinical and behavioral approaches do 
have a rather clear-cut set of interviewing objectives relating to 
diagnosis and treatment, whereas the self-concept orientation, almost by 
definition, is opposed to diagnosis in the traditional approach. 

Clinical and behavioral approaches tend to be the polar opposites with 
the self-concept orientation reflecting a more "common-sense" and 
"pragmatic" outlook framed broadly within a counseling context. 

The Psychologist Practice Inventory (PPl) included 39 items that 
subjects rated from 1 to 4. The items were divided into four sections 
including; 1) services to the student, 2) services to the school, 

3) services to the community, and 4) research. Each applicant was asked 
to rate these items from a realistic point of view (the way the specific 

i 

service is being done now,) and from an idealistic point of view (the way 

2 

he might wish to see it be done). Marion (19^8) in a study of this 
inventory and other pre- insti tute instruments found that the ideal and 
real dimensions of the instrument correlated fairly highly. As a result, 



2 Some of his findings relative to this instrument and other 
institute research will be reported in a following chapter* 
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the discussion here will concern itself simply with some remarks about 
relationships observed between the realistic dimensions and some of 
the other variables. 

Services to the individual student was found to relate significantly 

to the TA number of conferences (,37)» to the VPI artistic scale 

(. 38 ) and to other dimensions of the PPI i, e, services to the school 
as a whole (.53) » to the community (.48) and to research (*35). Service 
to the school as a whole sliowed a positive correlation with the PPQ, 

total clinical scale (,29)* and a negative correlation with the PPQ. total 

self-concept scale (-.29), Attitudes towards research correlated 
positively with the score obtained from the confidential evaluation form 
(.40), and services to the community as a whole showed a positive 
correlation with the TA number of conferences (.39). 

In terms of the behavioral criteria, items from the PPI tended to 
show positive correlations with ratios relating to non-specific strategy 
over sum of strategy responses (,33) and negative relationships to 
behavioral strategy over sum of strategy responses (-.33) • 

3 . Evaluative Criteria 

There were a number of possible criteria for judging the effec- 

I 

tiveness of this institute. Some were subjective and others were 
objective. Enrol lee mid-institute and post-institute evaluations of 
the institute program were considered subjective criteria. Closing 
institute examinations were considered objective measures;, and 
field-test behavioral ratings were considered the most objective 
criteria. Table 14 presents a correlation matrix with selected, 
criterion and personality variables. It auo provides information 
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regarding the inter-correlations of the VPI within the scale Itself and 
to selected criterion variables. Only the 14 behavioral ratio categories 

are included in this correlation matrix. 

The fonov.'Im is a list of the variables as coded for Table 14: 



1 . '. 0 ^' 

' 7 . ”0. of ,-rado '■■-.rs s 

"o. of Cas-:'- list 'd 
I'lOc of ■ 'Tit ten 

3^0 Cv.il 

’^ 0 . Final Eval. 

4 ?, Final Exan, li'ioSo 
^ 3 1 Final Exar'. Leirn. 

\\\l i Rot'll 1 5 1 1 n 
43 . HVI Intellectual 
4 C. HVI Social 
47. Hv'l Conventional 
4 a„ HVI Enterprising 

49. HVi y^rtistic 

50. IIVI Self Cont:-ol 

51. HVI Masculinity 
p 2 o HVI Status 

53. HVI Infrequency 
34 . HVI ’ Acquiesence 

76. Rapport over Sum of Structure 

77 . Explanation over Sum of Structure 

73. Behavioral Assessment over Sum Assessment 
79 o Neutral Responses over Sum of Assessment 
30 o Dynamic Assessment over Sum of Assessment 
81 o Behavioral Strategy over Sum of Strategy 

82. Non-Specific Strategy over Sum of Strategy 

83. Dynamic Strategy over Sum of Strategy 

84 . Sum of Structure over Total Responses 

85. Sum of Assessment over Total Responses 
36 . Sum of Strategy over Total Responses 
87. Sum of Behavioral Responses over Total 
38 p Sum of Neutral Responses over Total 
89. Sum of Dynamic Responses over Total 






TABLE 14 

CrmLATION MATRIX SELECTED CRITERION AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES AS RELATED TO FIELD TEST DATA 
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It will be noted that the final evaluation of the institute by the 
enrol lees correlates significantly with VPI scales of enterprising and 
artistic dimensions (.46, .39). Intercorrelations with the behavioral 
rating categories show many high positive and negative correlations 
indicating the consistency and opposition of behavioral, neutral and 
dynamic response categories (see variables 87, 88, and 89.) 

In terms of correlations with other variables not reported in this 
matrix, it was found that the total evaluation of the institute program 
by the enrol lees was related to the TA number of cases tested and reports 
written (o31» .41) and to CL clinical and self-concept scales (.47, .46). 

With regard to the examinations themselves, the examination by 
Barclay and Catterall in assessment procedures correlated positively 
with the TA individual and group counseling sessions (.39) and the CL 
self-concept scale (.37). Goodwin and Garvey's examination in social 
learning theory correlated with the undergraduate grade-point average 
(.37) and the PPQ. diagnostic and total self-concept scales (.53» .33). 

As has been mentioned earlier, in view of the low correlation between the 
two examinations (.15) it is most likely that the specificity of the 
learning examination in terms of new behavioral terms may have separated 
the enrol lees in terms of their ability to memorize new terms and apply 
new principles, 

4. Pre-Post Comparisons of Selected Variables with Behavioral Criteria 

With regard to the behavioral ratings of video and audio tapes, many 
of the significant relationships to demographic pre-institute theoretical 
and VPI variables have been mentioned already. As was also mentioned 
earlier, two separate correlational analyses were completed in relationship 
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to behavioral rating criteria. Matrix was a correlation matrix of 
selected pre-institute variables with the first behavioral ratings obtained 
from the analysis of the video-tapes on the second day of the institute. 
Matrix "C" correlated certain pre- insti tute measures with the behavioral 
ratings obtained on the field testing. 

The comparison of these two sets of correlations is useful for 
several reasons: 1) the pre-post comparisons - even with the institute 

treatment attenuating correlations - provide some measurement of the 
reliability of the instruments, and 2) the intercorrelations for the pre- 
institute systems questionnaires and initial behavioral data provide a 
predictor-criterion set of measurements relating both to initial perform-, 
ance and final performance. 

Table 15 presents pre-post correlations between the PPCi and the CL 
dimensions. Table 16 reports intercorrelations between each of the 
dimensions of the *PQ, and CL for both pre and post-testing. 

As can be seen from Table 16, nearly all of the pre-institute scales 

correlate significantly with the post-institute scales with the exceptions 

of the PPQ diagnosis self-concept, treatment clinical and eclectic total 

scales. Though this is certainly not equivalent to Kuder-Richardson 

« 

reliability coefficients, particularlyln view of the correction which would 
be necessary for the attenuating treatment intervention, these correlations 
would support a statement that self-concept diagnosis, clinical treatment 
and the placebo eclectic scale have a less consistent rationale than some 
of the other scales. This is consistent with the philosophical contention 
that phenomenological theory is by definition imprecise In diagnosis, and 
clinical treatment procedures are far more contextual and intuitive than 
behavioral ly ordered. 
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TABLE 15 

CORRELATIONS OF CLINICAL MEASURES PRE-TEST VERSUS POST-TEST 
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Table 17 reports correlations betv/een the pre-institute Psycholog- 
ical Practices Questionnaire and Concept Check List on the one hand, 
and the summary dimensions of the behavioral ratings on the other. 

Two sets of correlations are reported. The first set indicates the 
correlation between the various systems scales and the results of the 
first behavioral analysis of video-taping done on the second day of the 
institute. The second set of correlations (reported in parentheses) 
refer to correlations between the pre-insti tute systems variables and 
the behavioral ratings obtained on the field testing tapes. 

Since the Institute program intervened between the two sets of 
correlations it should be feasible to answer two questions through the 
inspection of these data: 

1, V/hat is the relationship of the two systems questionnaires 
to initial behavioral practice in psychologist-teacher 
referral interviews? 

2# What changes occur between initial systems predictors and 
subsequent behavioral practice variables as a result of the 
intervening variable of the institute? 

With regard to the first question, (first set of correlations) it 
would appear that the system? variables were initially related very highly 
to behavioral categories. Individuals scoring highly on the clinical 
scales tended to use fewer strategy responses and structuring responses. 
They tended conversely to favor assessment responses over other responses. 
The CL clinical scale showed significant positive relationships to both 
dynamic assessment responses and the total proportion of dynamic responses 
made. 

Few significant relationships were observed for the self-concept 
scales. The PPQ self-concept diagnosis scale showed a slgnlfljant 
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negative relationship with total assessment responses. Thus the high scoring 
phenomenologist tended to use fewer assessment responses - in contrast with 
the cliniciano On the CL a significant positive relationship was seen with 

number of structure responses made. 

On the behavioral scales of the PPa significant positive correlations 
are observed between the PPQ behavioral diagnosis scale and the proportion 
of neutral respones mode In assessment, and proportion of structure responses 
over total responses. Significant negative correlations were observed be- 
tween the PPQ, behavioral scales and proportion of assessment over total 
responses and proportion of dynamic responses over total responses. 

Thus in summary it would appear that high scorers on the clinical 
scales tend to make more assessment and dynamic responses while making fewer 
strategy and structural respones. High self-concept scorers do not favor 
assessment responses though they tend to make a number ef structuring responses. 
High behavioral scorers tend to prefer neutral and structure responses and 
spend considerably less time on assessment and dynamic responses. In view 
of the fact that the behavioral rating categories were not devised until 
after the completion of the institute, and the behavioral concommi tants 
of theoretical systems had been only speculated over, these kinds of data 
suggest strongly that cognitive systems related to theoretical poihts of 
view do issue in quite tangible behavioral outcomes. In short, these data 
would support the contention that the PPQ. and CL are valid predictors of 
behavioral outcomes relating to clinical, self-concept and behavioral styles 
of school psychologists. 

The second question is concerned with the possible changes observed 
between the systems variable and first video-taping behavioral criteria on 
the one hand and the systems variables and field-testing behavioral criteria 
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on the other. An inspection of the compared coefficients of correlation 
variable by variable indicates that there are many dramatic changes. One 
observes that significant positive or negative correlations with the 
first video-taping data tend to be reduced to insignificant ones or even 
to changes in signs. For example, the earlier high correlation between 
the PPQ, diagnosis clinical scale and assessment response declines from 
,53 to oOl. Similarly, for the same variable one notes that the high 
negative correlation on proportion of strategy responses over total re- 
sponses changes from a -.43 to a +.21, This would indicate to the writer 
that individuals with a high initial clinical orientation decreased the 
amount of their assessment responses and increased substantially the number 
of strategy responses. 

V/ithin the self-concept frame of reference there is a general decline 
in correlation coefficients as seen for pre-post comparisons of correlations 
for the self-concept scales and behavioral ratings. Conversely, there is a 
general increase in correlation coefficients for the behavioral scales. 

For example, on the PPQ diagnosis behavioral scale a change from -.21 to 
.43 i' seen in relationship to the sum of behavioral assessment responses 
over total assessment responses, and a change from .33 to -22 in number of 
neutral responses over the sum of assessment respones. In summary then, 
changes in the correlation coefficients indicate rather dramatically changes 
in behavioral dimensions. 

Part 111, Factor-Analytic Studies of Applicants and Enrol lees 

The final section of this chapter relates to two factor-analyses 
which were completed at Stanford University for the writer. Since factor 
analysis and the obtaining of regression equations are primary derivations 
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from correlational studies, it seems logical to include the results of 
these statistical operations at this point to effect some type of closure 
related to this long discussion of descriptive and correlational rela- 

tionshipSo 
1 , Method 

Tv/o separate factor analyses were completed and a set of regression 
equations was obtained for each of the criteria of the institute. The 
first factor analysis v/as completed on 83 applicants to the institute 
where complete data was availeble and ircluded 59 variables drawn from 
the pre-institute battery. These included the Psychologis ts' guestionnaijie^ 
the Psychological Practices duestionnai re , the Time Ana lysis Inventory^^ and 
the Psychological Practices Inventory . The second facto*" analysis was 
completed for the enrol lees and active controls only (39 individuals) and 
included not only the pre-testing data cited above but also the post-test 
data on some of the instruments. A total of 64 variables were included in 
this analysis. Finally, regression equations were obtained for each of 18 
possible criterion variables, 

2. Fi ndi ngs 

Table I8 reports 12 factors obtained after rotation on 97 available 

I 

applicants. These 12 factors account for 61 per cent of the total variance. 
Additional factors were not analyzed since they accounted for less and less 
of the variance and analysis did not appear warranted. Loadings on each 
of the factors are reported where they are above .40. Descriptive names 
were given to the factors which were identified insofar as it was possible 
to extrapolate from the loadings. 
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TABLE 18 

HIGHEST LOADINGS OF FACTORS AFTER ROTATION, 83 AVAILABLE APPLICANTS 



~~~ Factor 1 1 ( 7 . 6 % of Variance) 

Factor 1 (8.4% of Variance) Unsophisticated School Psychology 

Self-Concept Orientation Preparation 

Pre-Test Self Concept Total TsT No. Years as Elementary Counselor 740 

Pre-Test Self-Concept Treatment .86 No. Grad. Courses Taken -.81 

Pre-Test Self-Concept Diagnosis .74 Total No. of Grad. Courses Taken -.81 

Pre-Test Total Eclectic ,40 Total No. Years Exp. School Psychol- 
ogist or Psychometrist -.74 

No. Grade Courses for School Psych. -.45 
Years of Experictnce in private 

practice -.45 



Factor Mi (6.3% of Variance) 




Factor IV (6.1% of Variance) 




Aqe and School Experience 




Service Orientation 




Total No. Years of All School 




Pre-Test Services to Community Real 


.81 


Experience 


.90 


Pre-Test Services to School as a 




Total No. Years as Teacher or 




Whole Real 


.78 


Counselor 


.77 


Pre-Test Services in Research Real 


.72 


No. Years as Secondary Teacher 


.56 


Pre-Test Services to Individual Real 


.68 


Age 


.56 


Pre-Test Services to Community 




No. Years as Elementary Teacher 


• 55, 


1 deal 


.42 


Factor V (5.5% of Variance) 




Factor VI (5.0% of Variance) 




Lack of Ancillary School Personnel 




Anti-Behavioral Orientation 




No. of Counselors and Guidance 




Pre-Test Total Behavioral 


-.92 


Workers in District 


".97 


Pre-Test Behavioral Treatment 


-.80 


No, Years Experience as Admini- 




Pre-Test Behavioral Diagnosis 


-.80 


s trator 


-.96 






No. Psychiatrists in School D.ist. 


-.94 






Factor VII (4.8% of Variance) 




Factor VIII (4.3% of Variance) 




Clinical Orientation 




Tradition Test Orientation 




Pre-Test Clinical Total 


.93 


No, of Cases Tested 


.79 


Pre-Test Clinical Treatment 


.83 


No, of Reports Written 


.69 


Pre-Test Clinical Diagnosis 


.76 


I'fc), of Referrals Received 


,68 






No. of School Social Workers in Dist 


. .53 






No. Hearing Therapists in Dist, 


.45 


Factor IX (3.9% of Variance) 




Factor X (3.4% of Variance) 




Special Education Orientation 




Unsophisticated Psychological Background 


No. Years Experience in Special 




Pre-Test Self-Concept Check List 


.77 


Education 


.56 


Pre-Test Clinical Check List 


.58 


Research Services Ideal 


.46 


Pre-Test Behavioral Check List 


.41 


No. School Psychometrists in Dist. 


.45 


No, Speech Correctionists in Dist. 


-.40 




continued next page 
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TABLE 10 - continued 



Factor XI (3o2% of Variance) 
Seconu£ry Adult Orientation 




Factor XII (3.0% of Variance) 
Unnamed 




Noc Ynars Experience as 3f».condary 








Counselor 


.82 


Total Services Individual Ideal 


.75 


Mo. Years Hospital Experience 


o54 


No. School Doctors in District 


.59 


fb. Individual and Group Counseling 




No, School Social Worl;ers in 




Experiences 


.47 


District 


.40 


No. Years Experience as Secondary 




No, Years Experience as Elementary 




Teacher 


.45 


Counselor 


• 40 


No. Research Activities 


.41 






I^10o Years Experience <3S Elementary 








Teacher 


.46 







NOTE: Loadings below ,40 not reported. 

Total amount of variance accounted for by 12 factors .61%. 
No. of variables 59 No. of cases 85. 



TABLE 19 
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HIGHEST LOADINGS OF FACTORS AFTER ROTATION, 39 PARTICIPANTS AND 

ACTIVE CONTROLS 



Factor 1 (12.76:' of Variafice 

Residual Clinical Crientation 

Post-Test Clinical Total ^ 

Post-Test Clinical Diagnosis ,73 

Post-Test Clinical Treatment ,62 

Pus .-Test Behavioral Total -,88 

Post-Test Behavioral Diagnosis -,83 

Post-Test Concept Check List 
Behavioral -,72 



Factor II (11,2?^ of Variance) 

Original School Service Orienta tion 
Pre-Test Services to Community Real 757 

Pre-Test Services to Community Ideal ,73 

Pre-Test Services School Real ,69 

Pre-Test Services to Individual Real .57 

Pre-Test Services in Research Real .54 

Pre-Test Services to Individual Ideal .53 

Pre-Test Services School Ideal ,43 



Factor iii (9. 2?4 of Variance) 

Original Clinical O^rientation 

Pre-Test Clinical Total ,59 

Pre-Test Clinical Treatment ,50 

Pre-Test Clinical Diagnosis ,43 

Pre-Test Self-Concept Total -,90 

Pre-Test Self-Concept Treatment -.88 

Pre-Test Self-Concept Diagnosis -,60 

Post-Test Total Eclectic -,51 



Factor IV ( 6 , 9 % of Variance) 
Experience: Age & Yrs, of School Work 



Total No, of Years of School Exper, 7^2 

Total No, of Years as Teacher or 

Counselor ,70 

Age .58 

Pre-Test Eclectic Total ,54 

Pre-Test Concept Check List Behav- 
ioral -, 4 o 



Factor V (5.9% of Variance) 

Experience: Graduate Education- 

Self-Concept Orientation 

Total No, of Courses Taken 7^ 

Total No, of Grad, Courses for 
School Psychology .85 

Pre-Test Self-Concept Check List .76 

Post-Test Clinical Check List .68 

Post-Test Check List Self-Concept .60 

Post-Test No. Indi, & Grp. Conf. .47 

Post-Test Services School as a 
Whole Ideal -,40 



Factor VI (5.1% of Variance) 



Cl ini cal Group Orientation 
Pre-Test Total Clinical 'M 

Pre-Test No, Individual and Group 
Counseling Contacts .55 

Pre-Test Clinical Treatment .54 

Pre-Test Clinical Diagnosis ,50 

Post-Test No, Individual and Group 
Conferences 

Post-Test Total Services rndividual 
Real ^43 

Pre-Test Behavioral Total -,85 

Pre-Test Behavioral Diagnosis -,70 

Pre-Test Behavioral Treatment -.64 



Factor VII (4,9% of Variance) 

Post-Institute Time Allocation 

IPost-Test No, of Cases Tested ^ 

Post-Test No, of Reports Written ,80 

Post-Test Time Analysis No, of 
Referrals Received ,65 

Post-Test No. of Conferences ,53 



Factor VIII (4.7% of Variance) 



Residual Self-Concept C^r i entat ion 
Post-Test Self-Concept Total .93 

Post-Test Srlf-Concept Diagnosis .85 

Post-Test Self-Concept Treatment .62 

Post-Test Check List Self-Concept .51 

Post-Test No. of Research Activities -.43 
Pre-Test No. of Referrals Received -.40 



continued next page 
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TABLE 19 - continued 



Factor IX (4.1% of Variance) 

Research-School Services Ideal 

Post-Test Research Services Ideal 
Pre-Test Research Services Ideal .65 
Post-Test Services School Ideal .58 
Post-Test Services Individual 

Ideal «40 

Pre-Test No. of Research Activi. -.61 



Factor X (3.8% of Variance) 

Research-School Services Real 

Post-Test Research Services Real 
Post-Test Services School Real .82 

Post-Test Services Community Real .60 

Pre-Test Research Services Real .51 

Post-Test Services Individual '.eal .48 

Pre-Test No. of Research Activities .43 

Post-Test Services Community Ideal .42 



Factor XI (3.0% of Variance) 
Traditional Test-Report Orientation 




Factor XII (2.9% of Variance) 
Evaluation by Superiors 




Pre-Test 

Pre-Test 


No, cases tested 
No, reports written 


.84 

.84 


Confidential Evaluation Form 
Total No, of Years as School 


.71 


Pre-Test 

Pre-Test 


No. of Conferences Held 
No. Referrals Received 


.45 

.45 


Psychologist 


1 

. 

0 



Note; Loadings below .40 not reported. 

Total amount of variance accounted for by 12 factors .75 per cent. 
No, of variables 64 



No, . of cases 



39 
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Tables 20 - 37 report the results of step-wise regression and multiple 
correlations for four of the evaluation criteria of the institute and the 
14 summary behavioral rating categories. Variables used in this analysis 
refer to the pre-instl tute questionnaires and inventories plus the post- 
institute field testing behavioral data. 

Inspection of these data supports previous findings. The final evalua- 
tion of the Institute by the enrol lees appears to have been related to 
their initial clinical orientation and years of counseling experience. The 
amount of time spent In study and preparation appears to have been related 
to attitudes towards the community, number of graduate courses taken in the 
past and testing and referrals obtained. The final examination scores appear 
to have been related to differential sets of variables. The Barclay- 
Catterall examination in appraisal of social interaction appears to have 
been related to factors of age, years of school experience and eclectic 
orientation. The Goodw in-Garvey examination In social learning principle 
seems to have been related to both an eclectic orientation and disposition 
towards consultation and conferences in the functioning of school psycholo- 
gists. 

The analysis of the behavioral ratings confirms the relationship of 
the theoretical paper-pencil questionnaires and inventories to behavioral 
categories. Behavioral assessment ratings are directly related to the PPQ 
treatment behavioral and total eclectic dimensions whereas non-specific 
and dynamic assessment categories have as their chief source of variance 
age and school experience variables. Similar findings are found in the 
strategy categories. 

In the summary total categories weighing the proportion of structuring. 
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assessment » and strategy responses to the total number of responses the 
clinical influence is seen as a chief source of variance and major corre- 
lation factor in the structure and assessment ratios whereas the behavioral 
preference is seen in the sum of strategy responses over sum of total re- 
sponses. 



I 



TABLE 20 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



FINAL EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE BY ENROLLEES 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


2 

R 


2 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


Check List Cl inical 


.465 


.216 


NO 

CM 

• 


7.75 


2 


Total Years Experience as 
Counselor 


.589 


.347 


.131 


5.42 


3 


TA No. Reports Written 


.636 


.405 


.057 


2.52 


4 


PPQ. Total Eclectic 


.675 


.456 


.050 


2.33 


5 


PPI Research Real 


.710 


.504 


.048 


2.32 


6 


Check List Self-Concept 


.744 


.554 


.049 


2.56 


7 


TA No. Cases Tested 


.780 


.608 


.054 


3.04 


8 


TA No. of Conferences 


.799 


.639 


.031 


1.80 


* 9 




.816 


.666 


.027 


1.61 


* 10 




.844 


.712 


.046 


3.04 


11 


TA No. Counseling Experi- 
ences 


.856 


.733 


.020 


1.38 


12 


PP(1 Total Behavioral 


.873 


.763 


.030 


2.17 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and inad- 
vertently left in the matrix. 



TABLE 21 

S TEP-WISE REGRESSION 



TIME SPENT BY ENROLLEES; FINAL EVALUATION 



Step 

i<Jo. 


Variable 


HliT tTpTe 
R 


T“ 

R 


2“ 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


PPI Community Ideal 


.550 


.303 


.303 


12.17 


2 


Total No. of Grad. Courses 
Taken 


.659 


.434 


.131 


6.29 


3 


TA No. Cases Tested 


.741 


.550 


.115 


6.67 


4 


TA No. Research Activities 


.794 


.630 


.080 


5.46 


5 


TA No. of Referrals 


.845 


.714 


.083 


7.04 


* 6 




.869 


.756 


.041 


3.90 


* 7 




.892 


.796 


.040 


4.42 


8 


Confidential Evaluation Form 


.910 


.829 


.032 


3.94 


9 


PPQ, Treatment Self-Concept 


.923 


.853 


.024 


3.35 


10 


TA No. of Conferences 


.937 


.878 


.025 


3.95 


11 


PPI Community Real 


.947 


.897 


.019 


3.34 


12 


PPQ Diagnosis Self-Concept 


.954 


.910 


.012 


2.36 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and 
inadvertently left in the matrix. 
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TABLE 22 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



FINAL EXAMINATION - BARCLAY-CATTERALL 



Step Multiple 

No. Variable R 



2 2 F Value to Eb 

R I ncrease R ter or Refnove 



I Age 

PPQ, Total Eclectic 
TA No. Counseling Sessions 
Total Years All School Exper. 

PPQ, Diagnosis Self-Concept 
Age (Removed) 

Check List Behavioral 
PPI Research Real 
TA No. Reports Written 
10 PPQ, Total Self-Concept 

II PPQ, Services School - Whole Real 

* 12 



471 


.222 


.222 


8.01 


612 


.375 


.152 


6.59 


669 


.m 


.073 


3.46 


716 


.513 


.064 


3.32 


757 


.573 


.059 


3.36 


757 


.573 


-.000 


.00 


825 


.681 


.108 


8.16 


,856 


.733 


.051 


4.44 


,874 


.764 


.031 


2.94 


.892 


.796 


.031 


3.24 


.907 


.823 


.027 


3.11 


,929 


.863 


.039 


5.52 



* Relates to some teacher variables non- re levant to this analysis and 
inadvertently left in the matrix. 



TABLE 23 

STEP-W 1 S E REGRESSION 



FINAL EXAMINATION - GOODWI N-GARVEY 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


2 

R 


z 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove- 


1 


TA No. of Conferences 


.563 


.317 


.317 


13.02 


2 


PPQ, Total Eclectic 


.719 


.517 


.200 


11.20 


3 


PPQ Diagnosis Self-Concept 


.773 


.597 


.080 


5.18 


4 


PPQ Diagnosis Clinical 


.815 


.664 


.066 


4.97 


5 


PPI Research Real 


.846 


.716 


.051 


4.38 


6 


PPI Services Individual Ideal 


.866 


.751 


.034 


3.20 


7 


Total Years Experience as 
School Psychologist 


.885 


.784 


.032 


3.34 


8 


PPI Research Real 


.900 


.810 


.026 


2.90 


9 


PPQ Diagnosis Behavioral 


.924 


.854 


.044 


6.05 


10 


PPQ Total Behavioral 


.933 


.871 


.017 


2 . 5 B 


11 


TA No. Counseling Sessions 


.945 


.893 


,021 


3,58 


12 


PPQ Treatment Behavioral 


,948 


.900 


.007 


1.24 



TABLE 2k 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS; SUM OF RAPPORT OVER SUM OF STRUCTURE 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Mul tiple 
R 


2 

R 


2 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


* 1 




.626 


.393 


.393 


17.^18 


* 2 




.752 


.566 


.173 


10.39 


3 


TA Research Ideal 


.785 


.617 


.050 


3.32 


k 


PPQ Diagnosis Clinical 


.802 


.644 


.027 


1.82 


-k 5 




.816 


.666 


.022 


1.54 


6 


Check List Self-Concept 


.830 


.690 


.023 


1.68 


* 7 




.846 


.716 


.026 


1.93 


8 


PPQ Total Eclectic 


.859 


.738 


.022 


1.71 


9 


TA No. of Referrals 


.870 


.757 


.019 


1.49 


10 


PPQ Treatment Clinical 


.884 


.781 


.024 


1.97 


*11 




0898 


.806 


.024 


2.19 


12 


Check List Behavioral 


.906 


.822 


.015 


1.41 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and 
inadvertently left in the matrix. 



TABLE 25 

STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS; SUM OF EXPLANATION OVER SUM OF STRUCTURE 



Step 


Variable 


Mul tiple 
R 


2 

R 


Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


* 1 




.434 


.188 


.188 


6.27 


2 


Check List Behavioral 


.614 


.377 


.189 


7.90 


3 


PPQ Diagnosis Behavioral 


.698 


.488 


.110 


5.38 


* 4 




.756 


.572 


.084 


4.75 


5 


PPQ Total Self-Concept 


.807 


.652 


.079 


5.27 


6 


TA Cases Tested 


.842 


.709 


.056 


4.28 


7 


Age 


.861 


.741 


.032 


2.63 


8 


No. of Graduate Courses Taken 


.875 


.766 


.025 


2.15 


9 


PPI Services School Whole Real 


.892 


.796 


.029 


2.74 


10 


TA No. Counseling Experiences 


.910 


.829 


.033 


3.49 


*11 




.918 


.843 


.013 


1.48 


12 


TA Research Real 


.926 


.857 


.014 


1.61 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and 
inadvertently left in the matrix. 



o 
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TABLE 26 

STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF BEHAVIORAL ASSESSMENT OVER SUM OF TOTAL 

ASSESSMENT 



Step 


Multiple 


2 


2 


F Value to En- 


No. 


Var lable 


R 


R 


Inerease R 


ter or Remove 


1 


PPQ Treatment Behavioral 


.m 


.184 


.184 


6.11 


2 


PPQ Total Eel eel ie 


.637 


.405 


,221 


9.67 


3 


PPI Researeh Real 


.734 


.539 


.133 


7.22 


4 


PPl Serviees Sehool Whole 












Real 


.800 


.640 


.101 


6.80 


* 5 




.838 


.703 


.062 


4.83 


6 


TA No. of Conferenees 


.868 


.753 


.050 


4.52 


* 7 




.883 


.780 


.026 


2.50 


8 


Cheek List Behavioral 


.896 


.802 


.022 


2.31 


9 


Age 


.912 


.832 


.029 


3.33 


10 


Total Years Sehool Experienee 


.933 


.870 


.038 


5.35 


11 


PPI Serviees Community as 












Whole Ideal 


.9'«i 


.899 


.028 


4.84 


12 


No» of Graduate Courses Taken 












for Sehool Psyehology 


.960 


.921 


.022 


4.56 


* 


Relates to some teaeher variables 


non- relevant 


to this analysis and 




inadvertently left in the matrix. 












TABLE 


27 










STEP-WISE REGRESSION 








BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF NON- 


SPECIFIC ASSESSMENT OVER SUM OF 




ASSESSMENT 




















Step 


Multiple 


2 


2 


F Value To En- 


No. 


Variable 


R 


R 


Inerease R 


ter or Remove 


1 


Age 


.494 


.244 


.244 


8.73 


2 


PPI Community Serviees Ideal 


.624 


.390 


.145 


6.21 


3 


PPQ. Total Eeleetie Seale 


.691 


.477 


.087 


4.18 


4 


PPI Researeh Real 


.757 


.574 


.096 


5.42 


5 


PPQ, Treatment Behavioral 


.845 


.714 


.140 


11.27 


* 6 




.878 


.771 


.057 


5.50 


7 


Coneept Cheek List Behavioral 


.903 


.816 


.044 


5.10 


8 


TA No. Referrals 


.918 


.843 


.027 


3.47 


9 


Confidential Evaluation Form 


.931 


.867 


.024 


3.46 


10 


PPQ. Total Behavioral 


.942 


.888 


.020 


3.33 


11 


No. of Graduate Courses Taken 












Sehool Psyehology 


.951 


.905 


.016 


3.01 


12 


TA No. Cases Tested 


.960 


.921 


.016 


3.41 



* 



Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and 
inadvertently left in the matrix. 



TABLE 28 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF DYNAMIC ASSESSMEhTf OVER SUM OF 

ASSESSMENT 



Step 
No . 


Var 1 abl e 


Multiple 

R 


2 

R 


2 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


Total All Years School Ex- 
perience 


.454 


.206 


.206 


7.03 


2 


PPQ, Diagnosis Self-Concept 


.621 


.385 


.179 


7.59 


3 


PPQ Diagnosis Clinical 


.723 


.523 


.138 


7.24 


4 


PPI Research Ideal 


.838 


.702 


.178 


14.43 


b 


No, of Graduate Courses for 
School Psychology 


.870 


.757 


.054 


5.14 


6 


PPQ, Diagnosis Behavioral 


.887 


.788 


.031 


3.23 


7 


PPI Community Services Real 


.902 


.814 


.026 


2.97 


8 


PPI Services Scnool Whole 
Real 


.925 


.855 


.041 


5.72 


* 9 


.941 


.886 


.030 


5.09 


10 


Undergraduate grade Point 
Average 


.958 


.917 


.031 


6.89 


11 


PPI Community Services Ideal 


.971 


.943 


.026 


7.92 


12 


TA Cases Tested 


.978 


.957 


.013 


5.06 



* Relates to some teacher variables non- re levant to this analysis and 
Inadvertently left In the matrix. 



TABLE 29 

STEP-W I SE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF BEHAVIORAL STRATEGY OVER SUM OF 

STRATEGY 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Multiple 

a 


2 

R 




Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 




.540 


.292 


.292 


11.15 


2 


Total years all School 
Experience 


.623 


.388 


.096 


4.08 


3 


TA No. of Conferences 


.685 


.469 


.080 


3.80 


4 


PPI Services Individual Real 


.763 


.583 


.113 


6.55 


5 


Graduate Grade Point Average 


.805 


.648 


.065 


4.27 


6 

7 


Check List Clinical 

PPI Services School Whole 


.848 


.720 


.071 


5.65 


8 


Ideal 

No. Graduate Courses in 


.869 


.755 


.035 


3.01 




School Psychology 


.898 


.806 


.051 


5.30 


* 9 


.914 


.836 


.029 


3.46 


10 


TA No. Reports Written 


.930 


.864 


.028 


rai: 


n 


TA Noi^nf^rjrjails Received 


.947 


.896 


.032 


5.28 


*12 


.960 


.922 


.025 


5.27 


* delates to some teacher vcri abl 
vertently left In the matrix. 


es non- re 


levant 


to this analysi 


s and 1 nad- 



er!c 



TABLE 30 
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STEP-WtSE REGRESSION 

BEHAVIORAL RATINGS; SUM OF NON-SPECIFIC STRATEGY OVER SUM OF 

STRATEGY 



Step 




Multiple 


2 




2 


F Value to 


En- 


No. 


Variable 


R 


R 


1 ncrease 


R 


ter or Remove 


1 


Total Years of Experience as 
















a Counselor 


.397 


.157 


.157 




5.06 




* 2 




.535 


.286 


.128 




4.68 




'4 

J 


PFQ Diagnosis Self-Concept 


.629 


.396 


.110 




4.56 




4 


VA No. of Reports Written 


.689 


.474 


.077 




3.56 






Graduate Grade Point Average 


.719 


.517 


nUo 

W "mm 




2.02 




r 

o 


PPQ Treatment Self-Concept 


.747 


.558 


.040 




2.02 




7 


TA No. Research Activities 


.775 


.601 


.043 




2.30 




0 


PPI Service! Individual Real 


.799 


.638 


.037 




2.05 




9 


TA No. Cases Tested 


.812 


.659 


.021 




1.17 




’ 10 




.837 


.701 


.041 




2.51 




1 1 


Total No. Grad. Courses Taken 


.852 


.726 


.025 




1.56 




12 


Check List Cl i nical 


.876 


.767 


.040 




2.80 




* Relates to sene teacher variables 


non- re levant to 


this analysis and inad- 




vertently left in the matrix. 
















TABLE 31 














STEP-WISE REGRESSION 












BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF DYNAMIC STRATEGY OVER SUM OF 


TOTAL 






STRATEGY 




























Step 




Multiple 


■2 




2 


F Value to 


En- 


HCLi 


Variable 


R 


R 


1 ncrease 


R 


ter or Remove 


1 


PPQ, Total Self-Concept 


.427 


.182 


.182 




6.02 




2 


Confidential Evaluation Form 


.562 


.316 


.133 




5.09 




3 


Check List Behavioral 


.605 


.367 


.050 




. 1.99 




4 


TA Research Activities 


.664 


.441 


.074 




3.18 




5 


PPI Services School Whole 
















Real 


.702 


.492 


.051 




2.34 




6 


PPI Services School Whole 
















ideal 


.731 


.534 


.04! 




1.96 




7 


No. Grad. Courses School 














8 


Psych. 


.763 


.582 


.048 




2.42 




G. P. A. Graduate 


.788 


.621 


.038 




2.03 




9 


TA No. Counseling Experiences 


.807 


.651 


.030 




1.66 




10 


PPI Services Community Real 


.819 


.671 


.019 




1.07 




11 


PPQ Treatment Clinical 


.836 


.699 


.028 




1.59 




12 


Total Years Experience as 














Counselor 


.857 


.735 


.036 




2.18 





TABLE 32 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 

BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF STRUCTURE RESPONSES OVER SUM OF 

TOTAL RESPONSES 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Mul tiple 
R 


2 

R 


2 

increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


PPa Total Clinical 


.W9 


.167 


.167 


5.43 


2 


PPI Services Individual Real 


.564 


.318 


.151 


5.77 


3 


PPQ, Diagnosis Behavioral 


.665 


.442 


.123 


5.53 


4 


PPI Community Ideal 


.714 


.510 


.067 


3.32 


5 


TA No. Research Activities 


.769 


.591 


.081 


4.57 


6 


PPI Services School Whole 
Real 


.824 


.679 


.087 


6.01 


7 


PPI Services Community Real 


.854 


.730 


.051 


4.00 


8 


TA No. Counseling Experiences 


.878 


.771 


.040 


3.52 


* 9 




.899 


.808 


.037 


3.68 


* 10 




.931 


.867 


.058 


7.95 


11 


No, of Graduate Courses 
School Psychology 


.948 


.900 


.033 


5.70 


* 12 




.962 


.925 


.025 


5.42 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and 
Inadvertently left In the matrix. 



TABLE 33 

STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF ASSESSMENT RESPONSES OVER SUM OF 

TOTAL RESPONSES 



Step 
USh 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


T" 

R 


2 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


PPQ Total Clinical 


.395 


.156 


.156 


5.01 


2 


PPI Services Individual Real 


.608 


.369 


.213 


. 8.78 


3 


PPI Services Community Real 


.666 


444 

» II 1 


.075 


3.37 


4 


TA No. Research Activities 


.719 


.517 


.072 


3.60 


5 


TA No. Counseling Experiences 


.761 


.579 


.062 


3.39 


* 6 




.790 


.625 


.045 


2.69 


7 


Graduate Grade Point Average 


.827 


.685 


.059 


3.99 


8 


PPI Services Individual Ideal 


.847 


.718 


.033 


2.39 


9 


PPI Services School Whole 
Real 


.871 


.759 


.040 


3.23 


* 10 




.880 


.775 


.015 


1.25 


* 1 1 




.880 


.775 


-.000 


.00 


12 


TA No. of Reports Written 


.890 


.792 


.017 


1.48 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and Inad- 
vertently left In the matrix. 



[1 

n 

n 

n 




. j 




0 

D 

D 

D 

D 

0 



0 





TABLE 34 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



LI 

U 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF STRATEGY RESPONSES OVER SUM OF 

TOTAL RESPONSES 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


2 

R 


2 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


PPQ, Diagnosis Behavioral 


.458 


.210 


.210 


7.20 


2 


GPA Graduate 


.534 


.285 


.075 


2.72 


3 


Total No. Years Experience 
Counselor 


as 

.606 


.368 


.082 


3.27 


4 


Check List Cl Inical 


.668 


.447 


.078 


3.42 


5 


PPQ Total Eclectic 


.746 


.556 


.109 


5.67 


b 


TA No. of Referrals 


.785 


.616 


.060 


3.44 


7 


TA No. of Cases Tested 


.818 


.669 


.052 


3.35 


8 


Check List Behavioral 


.844 


.713 


.043 


3.04 


9 


PPQ Treatment Behavioral 


CO 

irv 

CO 

• 


^ 

• /io 


.023 


1.69 


10 


Total No. Years Experience 
as School Psychologist 


.868 


.753 


.017 


1.24 


1) 


Total No. Years of All 
School Experience 


.900 


.810 


.057 


5.12 


12 


PPI Service Community Ideal 


.922 


.851 


.041 


4.43 





TABLE 35 

STEP-WISE REGRESSION 

BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF BEHAVIORAL RESPONSES OVER 

TOTAL RESPONSES 


SUM OF 














Step 

No. 


Variable 


Multiple 

R 


2 

R 


1 ncrease 


2 F Value to En- 

R ter or Remove 


1 


PPQ Total Clinical 


.470 


.221 


.221 


7.67 


2 


PPQ Diagnosis Behavioral 


.597 


.357 


.135 


■ 5.49 


3 


Confidential Evaluation 
Forms 


.696 


.485 


.127 


6.20 


4 


Graduate Grade Point Average 


.762 


.582 


.097 


5.57 


5 


PPI Services Individual 
1 deal 


.798 


.638 


.056 


3.56 


6 


PPQ Total Self-Concept 


.828 


.686 


.048 


3.40 


7 


Total Years Experience as 
Counselor 


.847 


.718 


.031 


2.34 


8 


PPI Research Real 


.861 


.742 


.024 


1.88 


9 


TA No. of Conferences 


.876 


.768 


.026 


2.14 


10 


Check List Self-Concept 


.896 


.804 


.035 


3.29 


11 


Age 


.919 


.844 


.040 


4.40 


12 


Total Years School Experi- 
ence 


.943 


.890 


.045 


6.60 



y 






TABLE 36 
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STEP-WISE REGRESSION 



BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF NON-SPECIFIC RESPONSES OVER SUM OF 

TOTAL RESPONSES 



Step 

No. 


Variable 


Mul tiple 
R 


2 

R 


2 

increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


! 


PPa Total Cl inical 


.A 66 


.236 


.236 


8.37 


2 


PPQ Diagnosis Behavioral 


.610 


.372 


.135 


5.61 


3 


PP(i Total Self-Concept 


.654 


.428 


.055 


2.V+ 


* k 




.737 


.544 


.116 


6.12 


* 5 




.771 


.594 


.050 


2.85 


6 


PPI Research Real 


.802 


.644 


.049 


3.04 


7 


PPI Community Ideal 


.828 


.685 


.041 


2.77 


8 


TA ^!o. of Referrals 


.854 


.729 


.044 


3.27 


9 


Undergraduate G. P. A. 


.877 


.769 


.039 


3.29 


10 


Total No. of Grad. Courses 
Taken 


.908 


.826 


.056 


5.81 


11 


No. Grad. Courses In School 
Psych. 


.926 


.857 


.031 


3.77 


12 


Check List Cl InIcal 


.946 


.895 


.038 


5.85 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and inad- 
vertently left in the matrix. 



TABLE 37 

STEP-WISE REGRESSION 

BEHAVIORAL RATINGS: SUM OF DYNAMIC RESPONSES OVER SUM OF TOTAL 

RESPONSES 



Step 

NOf 


Variable 


Mul tiple 
R 


2 

R 


2 “ 

Increase R 


F Value to En- 
ter or Remove 


1 


Total No. Years Experience as 
Counselor 


.430 


.185 


1 

.185 


6.13 


2 


Confidential Evaluation Form 


.524 


.275 


.099 


3.22 


3 


PPI Services School Whole Real 


.594 


.353 


.078 


3.01 


4 


Check List Behavioral 


.657 


.432 


.079 


3.35 


5 


PPQ Diagnosis Self-Concept 


.699 


,489 


.057 


2.59 


6 


PPI Community Ideal 


.748 


.560 


.070 


3.54 


7 


TA No. of Referrals 


.811 


.657 


.097 


5.96 


8 


PPI Research Real 


.834 


.695 


.038 


2.50 


* 9 




.861 


.741 


.045 


3.35 


10 


TA No. of Conferences 


.901 


.812 


.071 


6,85 


* 11 




.935 


.875 


.062 


8.45 


* 12 




.947 


.898 


.023 


3.71 



* Relates to some teacher variables non-relevant to this analysis and inad- 
vertently left In the matrix. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

This chapter has reported the descriptive, correlational, and factor- 
analytic studies on applicants and enrol lees to the I967 School Psychology 
Institute at California State College, Hayward. One may characterize the 
;pp I I ants and enrol iees as individuals who had grown into the role of 
schotil pfycliclogy, who h u! had a wide variety of previous experience 
within the scl.ocl setting, and who were predom. nantly self-concept 
o " i er. to- ' in theoret I c a i orientation. Their training had been more gener- 
ally -within education areas than in psychology. The influence of 
ccun*.' e 1 1 ng theory and practice could be seen both in terms of theoretical 
orientation and preferences for organizations more generally related to 
counseling than psychology. 

A number of correlational relationships were ascertained showing the 
influence of age, years of experience, types of experience, etc., on 
theoretical orientation, school psychology practice, and time allocation 
of duties. The relationship of these variables to a behavioral rating 
analysis showed clear trends relating psycho-dynamic approaches to dynamic 
behavioral trends. 

The factor-analytic studies and the regression equations for. differ- 
ential predictors and criteria indicate that age, preparation, and 
theoretical orientation not only account for a considerable amount of the 
variance obtained, but are predictors related to diiferential criterion 
approximation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HOLLAND VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE 
INVENTORY FOR ENROLLEES ^ 

James R« Barclay and Timothy L. Roorca 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine certain personal i ty-voca- 
r' uuil variables idenilficd in the Holland Vocational Inventory with a 
uimh.;r of test and b. !>avioral variables collected in the course of the 
Institute: For school psychologists. In order to better understand 
h)w to provide more effective training programs for school psychologists 
and to assist in predicting which individuals might have the nighest 
probability of success in programs designed with specific criterion be- 
liaviors in mind, the writer wishes to administer some type of instrument 
which would pr'^vide both some personaWey character i sties in terms of 
personality and vocational variables, and some indication of v^hat might 
be terned the "environmental press," 

AS has been liescribed in earlier chapters, this institute was concerned 
v;ith the development and field testing of a social learning model for 
school psychology. The writer has pointed out in the first two chapters 
of this report that the social learning »nodel fits well into the profession 

I 

of school psychology. In applying social-learning to the school situation, 
the teacher is of prime importance and the school psychologist’s job is 
to work directly with the teacher i n dedsrmfnigg approaches to individual 
remediation. Since the teacher is in the best position to apply behavior 
r.'Odi f icat ion techniques, in-service training becomes a very important 
function of the school psychologist. Again, the philosophical basis for 

T 

This chapter draws upon some of the thesis written by Timothy L. 
RoorJa, entitled: Characteristics of the Holland Vocational Preference 

Inventory and Other Selected Variables for a Group of School Psychologists, 
unpublished master's thesis, California State College, Hayward, 1968, 
under the direction of the writer. 
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tfie social learning model is that human behavior is learned and maintained 
chrourh: 1) principles of learning and reinforcement, and 2) social 

pressures which establish criteria of effective human behavior. 

Rationale 

If the above statements are true of the learning of children, then 
they have equal import on the learning experiences of individuals such 
as school psychologists. If, as seems to be indicated, school psychology 
my utilize the social learning model to a much greater extent, than one 
of the central concerns of the trainers of school psychologists would 
cippear to be a study of the effect of "environmental press" on the forma- 
tion of school psychologists. By examining the psychologists' methods 
of dealing with interpersonal and environmental problems, a systematic 
training approach might be facilitated. 

The Concept of Environmental Press 

The origin of the concept of "environmental press" may be found in 
the effort to determine more adequate predictors and criteria of effective 
collegiate behavior. Pace and Stern (1958), Thistlethwai te (i960), Holland 
(1959, i960, 1965, 1966), and Astin (1965) all studied the means whereby 
the environment shapes the behavior and interests of those individuals 

I 

within it. 

Astin (1965) compared 1,014 colleges and universities using an 
environmental assessment technrique and a number of freshmen input factors. 

He obtained various indices describing the colleges and universities in 
terms of a set of scales. His findings confirmed the suspicion that 
institutions differ in relationship to their pursuit of excellence, criteria 
of assessment, faculty expectations, and the aspirations of the entering 





jdents. 
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In a study of college-bound youth, Holland (1966) tested a classi- 
fication scheme for the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory. He 
found that his classification systems did, in fact, differentiate 
betv/een vocational preferences obtained prior to entering collegiate 
studies and was confirmed by individuals in these same fields in the 
follov.'ing fall. From these findings it appears that differential environ 
mental forces exist at the end of high school which are identifiable 
with similar thrusts in the college and university environment. 

Both Holland and Astln have indicated that differences were found, 
but no theories were presented regarding the initiation and maintenance 
of these environmental presses. They indicated that freshmen entering 
college already have a definable profile of vocational interests which 
relate to personality characteristics. These environmental presses can 
be better understood by a consideration of soci al -behavioral learning 
theory. In essence, what is under consideration is the means whereby 
cultural transmission takes place. Cultural mechanisms such as the famil 
law, religion, mass media, and education are instrumental in the trans- 
mission of cultural presses. 

The Holland Vocational Preference Inventory 

I 

The Holland Vocational Preference Inventory is based on John 

Holland's theory of occupational choice, utilizing constructs from 

sociology, psychology, psychiatry and test construction (Holland, 1965)0 

He has described the underlying theory as follows: 

«.o at the time a person chooses a vocation, he is the product 
of his heredity and a variety of environmental forces including 
peers, parents, and other significant adults, social class, 

American culture, and the physical environment. Out of his 
experiences he develops a hierarchy of orientations for coping 
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with environmental tasks: this herarchy may be referred to as 

the pattern of personal orientations. Each of these orientations 
is related to a particular set of abilities. The person making 
the vocational choice in a sense "searches'* for those environ- 
ments which are congruent with his personal orientations. 

(Holland, I 962 ). 

It may be said, therefore that due to the environmental press related 
to patterns of common interest and similar personality characteristics, 
individuals with these similar characteristics may tend to be successful 
in similar types of occupations. Therefore, an individual's occupation 
may form the basis of various assumptions about him. 

In 1959s Holland identified six personality characteristics as 
Motoric, Intellectual, Supportive, Conforming, Persuasive and Esthetic. 
Based on information from the literature on interests and personality 
and on his ov/n counseling experience, he more recently altered the 
personality characteristics to Realistic, Intellectual, Social, Con- 
ventional, Enterprising, and Artistic. The degree to which an individual 
is similar to a particular personality model is called his "personal 
orientation," while his preference for certain aspects of all of the 
models is referred to his"pattern of personal orientation." Individuals 
who have similar patterns of personal orientation are said to be in the 
Same "class." This differs from socioeconomic level in that the basis 

t 

of classification is behavioral patterns and personality traits which 
are common to their members (Holland, 1964). 

The development of Holland's Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) 
has taken the instrument through numerous revisions which are explained 
in the manual (1965). The instrument is essentially a list of occupa- 
tional titles from which the subject Indicated which occupations he likes 
or dislikes. From the pattern of his answers, a pattern of personal 
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orientations is derived* In recent studies which were reported by Holland 
(1966), the subject was the verification of a classification scheme based 
on the VPIo The following scales were used to generate scores for each: 



Scale 


Code No. 


Preference for: 


Real ist 1 c 


1 


technical and skilled trades 


1 ntel lectual 


2 


scientific occupations 


Social 


3 


teaching and helping occupations 


Conventional 


4 


clerical occupations 


Enterprising 


5 


supervisory and sales occupations 


Artistic 


6 


artistic, musical, and literary occupations 


1 t was found 


that an effective coding method would be to cite the 


number of the 


highest score first, the next highest second, and the 


i highest third. In addition to the six scales listed above, the 


also includes 


the following 


scales: 


Seal e 


Code No. 


1 ndicates: 


Self-control 


7 


control over one's behavior 


Mebcul ini ty 


8 


mascul i ni ty-femini n i ty 


Status 


9 


desire for status 


1 nf requency 


10 


maladaptive interest in vocations 


Acquiescence 


n 


tendency to say "yes" 



In his MEKperimental Classification for Vocational Choices and Occu- 
pations," Holland (1966) codes the following occupations as "36"; Clinical 
psychologist, Psychiatrist, Elementary school teacher, as well as other 
related types of occupations. On the other hand, he codes a variety of 
counselors as "35"# From this classification, the results of this study 

I 

should show that the enrol lees of the institute for school psychologists 
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will fall somewhere within this type of code framework. 

By observation of the actual codes generated by school psychologists 
of various theoretical orientations, it may be possible to determine 
v/hether certain types of codes on the VPI are typically associated with 
the various orientations. At the same time it may be possible to pin- 
point differences by sex or other background data. 

The Holland Vocational Preference Inventory was selected for admin- 
istration in this institute because it: 1) appeared to tap indices of 

the environmental press, 2) was relatively free from "Psychological" 
constructs often presented to psychologists, and 3) appeared relevant to 
the overall goals of the institute in terms of prediction of effective 
models of personality for school psychology work. 

Procedures 

The Holland Vocational Preference Inventory was administered during 
the course of the Institute. Scores on each of the inventory's dimensions 
were correlated with all other pre-institute, post- institute and be- 
havioral assessment data. The correlations were obtained on the Stanford 
University computer through the services of the Stanford Research and 
Development Center. A variable correlation format v/as used. 

I 

In addition to the reporting of the correlations obtained that were 
significant, tests of significance of difference were done using the 
"t" test as a two-tailed test of difference. Individuals were separated 
into sex groupings and theoretical oreference groupings as indicated on 
their initial choices in the Theoretical Orientation Questionnaire. 

Thus, the means and standard deviations for enrol lees who categorized 
themselves as clinically oriented, phenomenologically oriented, or 
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behaviorally orientcJ on their initial application materials was used as 
the criterion for data analysiso it was recognized in the use of the 
"t" statistic for analysis of differences that the total number of cases 
in some instances was v<-ry small » Therefore, the results in this study are 
to be construed as limited. However, in view of the unusual opportunity 
to examine correlational relationships to a vast array of behavioral 
and theoretical instruments, both the correlational and testing of 
significance of difference appear warranted and justified. Two major 
questions are posed: 

lo What are the significant correlational relationships between 
the HVPl and an array of other test and behavioral variables? 

2. What differences, if any, emerge as a function of sex or 
theoretical orientation criteria? 

Resul ts 

The results of the data analysis will be discussed in this section. 

In the first part, there will be a discussion of various descriptive and 
assessment variables which correlated significantly with the individual 
scales of the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory. The second part 
will deal with the statistical differences between groups of psychologists 

I 

as related to theoretical orientation and sex differences. 

Significant VPl Scale Correlations 

The following section will consider the descriptive and assessment 
variables which correlate with the various scales of the Holland 
Vocational Preference Inventory at the .05 level of significance or better. 



1 



Level of significance at *05 level 
Level of significance at .01 level 



.23 

.43 



r 



1 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
REALISTIC DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI REALISTIC 

VPI Intellectual 
VPI Conventional 
VPI Status 
VPI Acquiescence 

BR Ratio of Dynamic Assessment to Sum of Assessment 
BR Sum of Dynamic Responses to Sum Total 
VPI Masculinity 

PPd Total Common Sense (Eclecticism) 

Bn Assessment - Intervening Variables 

BR Strategy - Non-behavioral Change 

BR Ratio of Dynamic Strategy to Sum of Strategy 

BR Assessment - Dynamic Interpretation 

BR Sum of Behavioral Responses to Sum Total 

BR Assessment - Consequent Conditions 

PPQ. Total Behavioral Scale 

BR Strategy - Behavioral Change 

BR Assessment - Actions Taken 

Number of Graduate Courses 

PP(i Diagnosis - Behavioral Scale 



71 

57 

55 

52 

49 

46 

39 

38 

35 

35 

32 

32 

-29 

-32 

-35 

-35 

-37 

-37 

-51 



TABLE 2 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
INTELLECTUAL DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI INTELLECTUAL 

VPI Realistic 
VPI Acquiescence 
VPI Conventional 

BR Ratio of Structure to Total Responses 
BR Structure - Rapport 
BR Structure - Target Behavior 
PPQ, Total Common Sense (Eclecticism) 

BR Ratio of Behavioral Strategy to Sum of Strategy 

Evaluation Time Spent - Mid-term 

PPQ, Diagnosis - Behavioral 

BR Sum of Behavioral Responses to Sum Total 

BR Ratio of Assessment to Total Responses 

BR Assessment - Consequent Conditions 

BR Strategy - Behavioral Change 

VPI - Status 



71 

58 

44 

40 

34 

31 

30 

-29 

-30 

-32 

-32 

-35 

-36 

-39 

-41 



TABLE 3 
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SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
SOCIAL DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROUEES 



VPI SOCIAL 

VPI Enterprising 3^ 
VPI Conventional 3^ 
BR Strategy - Non-specific Data 36 
Years of Experience - Teacher or Counselor 35 
PPQ. Diagnosis - Self Concept 33 
PPI Services to the Individual Student - Idealized 33 
Number of Graduate Courses 32 
All School Experience 32 
PPQ Diagnosis - Clinical Scale 32 
PPI Community Services - Realistic 30 
BR Ratio of Non-specific Strategy to Sum of Strategy 30 
Number of Graduate Courses in School Psychology -29 
Graduate Grade Point Average -29 
PPQ Diagnosis - Behavioral Scale -29 
BR Assessment - Definition of Behavior -4? 



TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
CONVENTIONAL DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI CONVENTIONAL 

VPI Acquiescence 62 
VPI Realistic 57 
VPI Enterprising 50 
VPI Intellectual 44 
PPI Importance of Research - Realistic • 43 
BR Assessment - Behavioral Interpretation 39 
BR Assessment - Summary 39 
PPQ Treatment - Behavioral Scale 38 
CL Behavioral Scale 37 
PPI Services to the School as a Whole - Realistic 36 
VPI Social 36 
TA Number of Conferences 35 
BR Strategy - Non-specific Data 34 
BR Ratio of Non-specific Strategy to Sum of Strategy 31 
BR Structure - Target Behavior 31 
BR Strategy - Behavioral Change -29 
PPQ Diagnosis - Behavioral Scale -33 
VPI Status -37 
BR Ratio of Behavioral Strategy to Sum of Strategy -43 



1 
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TABLE 5 

SUMI>1ARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
ENTERPRISING DIMENSIONS •• ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI ENTERPRISING 



VPI Conventional 
VPI Acquiescence 
Enrol ’ee Final Evaluation 
VPI Artistic 
CL Clinical 

TA Number of Conferences 
BR Strategy - Non-specific Data 
'/Pi Social 

BR Ratio of Non-specific Strategy to Sum of Strategy 
PPI Importance of Research - Realistic 
PPI Services to the School as a VVhole 
CL oelf Concept 

BR Assessment - Rc./ards and Punishments 
BR Ratio of Dynamic Strategy to Sum of Strategy 
BR Strategy - Non-Behavioral Change 



50 

47 

46 

44 

43 

42 

42 

38 

3 ^‘ 

32 

31 

29 

-29 

-31 

-40 



TABLE 6 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
ARTISTIC DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



er!c 



VPI mRTISTIC 

VPI Enterprising 
VPI Acquiescence 

Enrollce Final Evaluation of Institute 
VPI Status 

PPI Number of Conferences 
BR Strategy - Non-behavioral Change 



44 

41 

39 

35 

31 

31 



TABLE 7 
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SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
SELF-CONTROL DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEE5 



VPI SELF-CONTROL 

VPI Infrequency 
A96 

BR Ratio of Behavioral Stategy to Sum of Strategy 
BR Sum of Behavioral Responses' to Sum Total 
BR Sum of Neutral Responses to Sum Total 
VPI Masculinity 

PPI Services to the School as a \/hole 
PPI Importance of Research - Realistic 
ppq. Treatment - Behavioral 
BR Structure - Rapport 
BR Strategy - Non-behavioral Data 
CL - Behavioral 



66 

40 

37 

32 

-310 

-33 

-34 

-36 

-39 

-43 

-58 

-64 



TABLE 8 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
MASCULINITY DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI MASCULINITY 



PPQ, Total Common Sense (Eclectic) 

VPI Realistic 

BR Assessment - Dynamic Interpretation^ 
PPI Services to the Community - Realistic 



CL - Behavioral 

BR Assessment - Actions Taken 

PPI Services to the Individual Child 

CL - Self Concept 

BR Diagnosis - Behavioral 

VPI Self-Control 

BR Strategy - I'lodel ing/Role Playing 
Number of Graduate Courses 

Age 



43 

39 
39 
33 
33 

•31 

Idealized • “32 

“33 

"33 

-33 

-35 

r|8 

-46 



r 
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TABLE 9 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS FOR VPI 
STATUS DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI STATUS 

Time Spent Total 
VPI Artistic 

Number of Graduate Courses 
TA Number of Referrals ^ a 

PPI Services to the Individual Chi la 

VPI Conventional 

BR Structure - Target Behavior 

VPI Intellectual ^ 

BR Strategy- Non-behavioral Change 

VPI Realistic 



- Idealized 



37 

35 

30 

-32 

-35 

-37 

-40 

-41 

-51 

-55 



TABLE 10 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICAOT CORRELATIONS FOR 

infrequency DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI INFREQUENCY 



VPI Self-Control 
TA Number of Cases Tested 

Age 

TA Number of Reports Written 

Years of Experience as a Counselor or Teacher 

PPQ. Diagnosis - Behavioral 

Years of All School Experience 

TA Number of Referrals 

<?Dent - Mid-term Evaluation 
BR Ratio of Behaviorai Strategy to Sum of Strategy 
BR Strategy - Modeling/Role Playing 
CL - Behavioral 
BR Structure - Rapport 

BR Ratio of Structure to Total Responses 



66 

46 

44 

40 

37 

37 

35 

34 

34 

31 

30 

-31 

-31 

-32 
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TABLE n 



SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT CORREUTIONS FOR VPI 
ACQUIESCENCE DIMENSIONS - ALL ENROLLEES 



VPI ACQUIESCENCE 

VPI Conventional 
VPI Intellectual 
VPI Realistic 
VPI Enterprising 
VPI Artistic 

PPI Interest in Research - Realistic 

3R Assessment - Summary 

PPO Total Clinical 

BR Strategy - Behavioral Change 

BR Ratio of Behavioral Assessment to Sum of Assessment 
PPQ Total Behavioral Scale 
PPQ Diagnosis - Behavioral 
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62 

58 

52 

47 

41 

32 

31 

31 

-30 

“31 

“33 

-40 



o 
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VPI Realistic (Table 1) 

The Realistic scale correlates in a high positive direction with the 
Intel iectuai, Conventional, Status, Acquiescence and Mascuiinity scales 
of the VPI. The paper and pencil measure of Common Sense (Eclecticism) 
also correlated quite highiy with the Reaiistic scaie. On the behavioral 
rating measures, assessment of intervening variabies and a dynamic inter- 
pretation showed a high positive correlation, whiie assessment of conse- 
quent conditions and actions taken were negativeiy correlated. Non- 
behavioral strategy showed a positive correlation, whiie behaviorai strategy 
was negative. Ail of the rest of the significant correlations with the 
performance measures aiso indicated a positive relationship with a clinicai 
type of orientation, it was also interesting to note that the PP(l measure 
of behaviorai diagnosis was highly correlated negatively. Also, the number 
of graduate courses taken was negatively correlated with the Reaiistic scale, 
indicating that those who scored high on this scale had feiver graduate 
courses than the other psychologists. 

VPI Intellectual (Table 2) 

There is a high positive correlation between the Inteilectual scaie 
and the Reaiistic, Conventionai , and Acquiescence scales of the VPI, 
although there is a significant negative correiation with the Status scaie. 
This scaie is observed to correlate positively with the PPa Common Sense 
measure and negativeiy with the measure of behaviorai diagnosis. With 
regard to the behavioral rating measures, it may be seen that the determi- 
nation of target behaviors and the establishment of rapport were highiy 
correiated in a positive direction, whiie determination of antecedent 
conditions, behavioral change, assessment and behavioral responses were 
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all negatively correlated. 

The above correlations seem to indicate a close relationship between 
the Intellectual scale and a self-concept orientation. There is also 
some indication that someone scoring high on this scale may not have 
behavioral inclinations. 

VPI Social (Table 3) 

The Social scale correlated positively with the VPI scales Conventional 
and Enterprising. Positive correlations were found with regard to the 
number of graduate courses taken and the amount of school experience, 
either as a teacher or as a counselor. There was, however, a negative 
relationship between this scale and the graduate grade point average and 
the number of graduate courses taken in school psychology. Both PPQ clinical 
diagnosis and self-concept diagnosis scales were positively correlated 
with this scale, while behavioral diagnostic techniques were negatively 
correlated. Interest in the community showed up as positively related 
to this scale. In the behavioral ratings, positive correlations were 
observed with non-specific data and strategies and a negative correlation 
was observed in regard to the definition of behavior. 

VPI Conventic^nal (Table k) 

» 

The Conventional scale correlated positively with the Realistic, 
Intellectual, Social, Enterprising, and Acquiescence scales of the VPI 
and correlated negatively with the Status scale. High scores on this scale 
apparently relate to a stated interest in behavioral treatment and a 
behavioral orientation, although behavioral diagnosis was negatively 
correlated. From the behavioral ratings, there is an indication that this 
scale is related to techniques of determining a target behavior, inter- 
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preting within a behavioral framework, and summarizing. 

There seems, therefore, to be some indication of a relationship 
between high scores on the Conventional scale and a preference for 
certain of the techniques of the behavioral orientation. This is so, 
even though there is a high correlation between this scale and other 
scales which seem more closely allied with a clinical or sel f -concept 

cri entaCion. 

VP I Enterprising (Table 5) 

There was a high positive correlation betv/een the Enterprising scale 
and the Social, Conventional, Artistic and Acquiescence scales, the 
highest being the Conventional scale. The highest correlation of the 
Enterprising scale with the concept check list was on the clinical 
orientation, with self-concept also being positively correlated. The 
behavioral ratings showed that the "Enterprising" person did not prefer 
a behavioral assessment phase, nor did he wish to deal in non-behavioral 
change or clinical dynamic strategy-making. The preference appeared to 
be for non-specific types of data collection and strategy-making. Perhaps 
the person who obtains a high score on this scale would be most typically 
of either a clinical or self-concept orientation. 

VPI Artistic (Table 6) 

There were very few significant correlational relationships bet^^een 
the Artistic scale and other dimensions, although all relationships which 
were significant were in the positive direction. There was a correlation 
between the Artistic scale and the Enterprising, Status and Acquiescence 
scales of the VPI. There was also a significant relationships between 
this scale and the behavioral rating of strategy of non-behavioral change. 
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VPi Self-Control (Table 7) 

As might be expected, there was a high positive correlation between 
the Self-Control scale and age. Infrequency also showed a very high 
positive correlation, although Masculinity showed a negative correlation. 
High scores on this scale were negatively related to a behavioral 
orientation as measured on the concept check list, as v/el 1 as a behavioral 
treatment approach. This was somewhat contradicted by the performance 
measures, hov/ever. In that a preference for behavioral strategies and 
behavioral responses was seen and non-behavloral data, rapport statements 
and neutral responses were not favored. 

VPI Masculinity (Table 8) 

This scale correlates significantly In a positive direction with the 
Realistic and In the negative direction with the Self-Control scales of 
the VPI. There Is a negative relationship between the Masculinity scale 
and the total number of graduate courses taken as well as with the age 
of the subjects. On the PPQ, scales, behavioral diagnosis shows a negative 
relationship with the scale, while there Is a positive correlation v/lth 
the measure of "total common sense," TWo other Indicators of behavioral 
practice show a negative correlation with the scale, while "dynamic 
practice" is positively related. This contradicts the self-report on the 
concept check list where a behavioral orientation was favored and a 
self-concept orientation was rejected. On this scale there seems to be 
no clear-cut indication of a preferred theoretical orientation. 

VPI Status (Table 9) 

The Status scale correlated negatively with the Realistic, Intellec- 
tual, and Conventional scales and positively with the Artistic scale. 
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There is a positive relationship between this scale and the total number 
of graduate courses taken as well as the total time spent on the job; 
however, there seems to be an Inverse relationship regarding total num- 
ber of referrals handled and the Individual services rendered. A measure 
of behavioral practice, the definition of a target behavior, was 
soundly rejected, as well as non-behavloral change as a strategy. No 
theoretical orientation appeared to be particulary prevalent for those 
who scored high on the Status scale* 

VP I Infrequency (Table 10)__ 

Age, experience, number of referrals, tests given and reports 
v.Tltten all correlate significantly with the Infrequency scale. 
Infrequency Is also closely related to the Self-Control scale of the VPI 
In a positive direction. Although positive correlations are seen with 
the behavioral categories of strategy, modeling and role playing, the 
CL behavioral scale showed a negative correlation. Rapport also showed 

a negative relationship, 

VPI Acquiescence (Table 11) 

This scale was highly positively correlated with the following 
scales of the VPI; Realistic, Intel lectoal , Conventional, Enterprising, 
and Artistic. The behavioral orientation showed Itself to be quite 
unpopular with those who scoreo high on the Acquiescence scale. On the 
PPO, there was a negative correlation with behavioral diagnosis and 
total behavioral orientation, while the behavior ratings showed the 
strategy of behavioral change and behavioral assessment also to be 
negatively correlated with the Acquiescence scale. The PPQ clinical 
orientation was positively correlated with Acquiescence as was the BR 
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assessment summary. Acquiescence may therefore have some relationship 

to a preference for a clinical orientation. 

Tests of Significance of Difference betv/een Theoretical 
Orientation 

Tables 12 through 15 show the results of the "t" test run between 
the various theoretical orientations and also for sex differences, 

Male vs. Female (Table 12) 

‘,/ith regard to the scales of the Holland Vocational Preference 
Inventory, the males appeared to be significantly more realistic and 
conventional than the females. This would be congruent with Holland’s 
view that the realistic score is more of a masculine oriented measure 
(Holland, 1965), It measures concrete skills, realism, structure and 
motor skills. The Conventional scale Indicates a person who desires 
passive and often structured activity, such as collecting, economics, 
arithmetic, spelling and typing. As would be expected, males also scored 
at a highly significant level on the Masculinity scale. 

Females scored s i gni f icantiN higher on the Self-Control and 
Infrequency scales of the VPI. This indicates a habitual inhibition 
of impulses to act out motivation, thinking or fantasy. Also, there is 
a tendency to have a typical vocational preference and in a broad sense 
the high scores on the Infrequency scale may indicate a tendency toward 
incompetency and self-deprecating attitudes toward themselves and deviant 
attitudes toward their culture. 
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Clinical vs. S8lf"Concept Orientations (Table I^JL 

On ths scales of the VPI, the clinical enrollees were significantly 
higher on the Social and Artistic scales. Holland Indicates that this 
type of person is typified by his social skills and his need for social 
Interaction, his characteristics Including sociability, nurturance, 
social presence, capacity for status, dominance, and psychologlcal- 
inlndedness. The "Artlstir" person Is characterized further by his 
complexity of outlook, independence of judgment, introversion, origi- 
nality and reliance on subjective impressions and fantasies for inter- 
pretations of and solutions to environmental problems (Holland, 1966), 

The only scale which was highly differentiated in favor of ..he self- 
concept oriented enrollees was the Masculinity scale. This indicates 
the presence of personal traits usually associated with masculinity. 

Clinical vs. Behavioral Orientations (Table 14) 

Two scales of the VFI showed significant differences between enrollees 
with a clinical and a behavioral orientation. The clinicians were signi- 
ficantly higher in self-control and lower in masculinity. These results 
are congruent with the differences which were observed earlier. Those 
with a clinical orientation were also relatively lower when compared 
with those individuals having a self-concept orientation with regard 
to the Masculinity scale. The females were significantly higher on the 
Self-ccntrol scale, just as the "clinicians." This would seem to indicate 
n feminine orientation is associated with a clinic-al orientation. 

Behavioral vs. Self-Concept Orientations (Table 15) 

Statistical difference was found between the enrollees with behavioral 



and with self-concept orientations regarding the Social, Conveni-ional, 
and Self-Control scales of the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory. 
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Just as In the comparison with those individuals having a clinical 
orientation, the behavlorists were found to be comparatively low 
scoring on the Self-Control scale. This may tend to indicate a 
tendency to "act out," which is suggestive of a less controlled ap- 
proach to life and a willingness to take chances. This follows if 
one considers the relative newness of the behavioral approach as applied 
to the school setting. The enrol lees having a behavioral orientation 
were also significantly higher on the Social and Conventional scores of 
the VP I, 

The behaviorist, by scoring high on the Conventional scale, appears 
to cope with his physical and social environment by selecting goals, 
tasks, and values that are sanctioned by society. Some of the adjectives 
which might apply to him are: conforming, orderly, dependent, inflexible, 

persistent, and practical (Hoi land, ■ 1965) . This high score would seem 
logical .in light of the behavior is t's quest for empirical evidence and 
interest in the measurement of specific criteria. 

Coding for School Psychology 

As Holland (1966) stated, classification schemes for use with the 
Vocational Preference Inventory are based on the assumption that 
vocational choice is an expression of personality. Therefore, ,if people 
are classified together by similar vocational choices, they are also 
being classified by personality type. To develop a system of classifi- 
cation, Holland used the scale with the highest mean score as a major 
class and the second and third highest mean scores as sub-classes. 

From observation of Figure 1 and Figure 2, the most popular first 
choice for males and females and all of the theoretical orientations 
seems to be the Social scale. The second and third choices are also 
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similar across sex and theoretical orientation differences, the second 
being artistic and the third intellectual by a small margin. From 
this consistency, it v/ould seem that a coding for school psychology 
using Holland's system would be most appropriate as "362", which are 
the scale numbers in order of preference. 

Holland (1966) has given the same code to "experimental psycholo- 
gist," although a "36" seems to apply to such vocations as: psychiatric 

caseworker, social science teacher, rehabi 1 i tatlon worker, speech 
therapist, social v/orker, Iiigh school teacher, clinical psychologist, 
foreign missionary, elementary school teacher, psychiatrist and college 
professor. This in point of fact is a confirmation of Holland's theory. 

Conclusions 

From the correlational relationships, we see that a clinical orien- 
tation seems to be closely related to high scores on the Realistic and 
Acquiescence scales, while those with a self-concept orientation would 
probably score high on the Intellectual scale. The behavior ists appear 
to be related in style to those individuals who score high on the 
Conventional scale, but not the Enterprising or Self-Control scales. 

From the "t"“tests it appears that there are a number of sex differ 
ences v/hich are significant relative to the outcomes of the Holland 
Vocational Preference Inventory. For instance, females scored high on 
the Infrequency scale. This is quite understandable, since the VPI 
was designed as primarily a measure of male vocational preferences. It 
seemed to be confirmed that the Realistic scale tends to be a more 
masculine oriented scale, while the females appeared to be more self- 



control 1 ed. 
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FIGURE 1 

MEAN SCORES ON THE HOLLAND VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE 
INVENTORY FOR >LALP1 AND FEMALE ENRCLLEES 




PERCENTILE 
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FIGURE 2 



MEAN SCOPES ON THE HOLLAND VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE 
INVENTORY FOR ENROLLEES WITH ViVRIOUS 
THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 




VP I SCALE 



Infrequency 
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With regard to the differences between theoretical orientations, 
those v/ith a clinical orientation appeared to be more feminine and 
artistic in their preferences. The behavioral ly oriented psychologist, 
on the other iiand, was seemingly more conforming, orderly, and practi“ 
cal. The self-concept oriented individuals scored lower on most of the 
scales than those having the other two orientations. The result was that 
the orientation was relatively undifferentiated from the others. 

One observer, therefore, that the experimental data reported In 
this study tend to confirm the empirical observations v/hlch are often 
made about "types" of psychologists. For example, the picture of a 
behaviorally oriented psychologist which emerges Is one of a person who 
is concerned with the values which are imposed by society. He desires 
to be orderly and precise in his methods. In choosing methods, they 
must be as practical as possible and only those which can be verified 
empirically v/ill be used. At the other extreme, the clinically oriented 
psychologist tends to be more artistic and has less masculine preferences. 

He is concerned about social Interaction and prefers to deal with situations 
in a more "personal" or "internal" manner and is less concerned with 
practicality. The self-concept oriented psychologist appears to be 

I 

somev/here between these two extremes, having few characteristics which 
differentiate him in large measure from the other orientations. 

Since differences between various theoretical orientations did show 
up quite clearly not only in terms of self-report measures, but also in 
the measures of actual performance, there may be a distinct relationship 
between choices of theoretical orientation and actual behaviors of school 
psychologists. By examining in detail the characteristics of school 
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psychologists, it may be possible to formulate in more concise terms the 
attributes valuable to Individuals who are successful in school psychology. 
In this v/ay a probability statement might be made regarding the success 
of an individual about to enter graduate studies in school psychology. 

By such measures as the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory, the 
chances of placing the most appropriate individuals in graduate programs 
of school psychology are greatly enhanced. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RESEARCH OUTCOMES OF THE INSTITUTE 

This chapter reports the results of the statistical analysis of data 
in the institute. Three Important questions were posed initially in the 
desiyn of this study: 

1. Is it possible in a short-term institute to effect change not 
only in cognitive awareness, but in f.ieasurable dimensions of 
behavior as manifested in school psychology practice? 

2. What is the effect of an immediate feed-back systefi such as 
tele'/ision in the changing of cognitive concepts as well as 
behavicral practice? 

3. V'hat is the holding power of such intensive training techniques 
In terms of school psychological practice after the institute 
has completed its work? 

Answers to these questions are the n»ost Important features of this 
entire study. But these answers are related to the measurement of 
change both in individuals and groups. Measurement of change, particu- 
larly as it relates to training programs is no simple matter. One can 
utilize subjective and objective measures of change. One can measure 
change by dimensions on paper and pencil type instruments, one can conduct 
surveys of opinions and attitudes towards the experience, but the real 
test of change must relate to behavioral dimensions. Obviously, the 

I 

writer and the other staff were interested in changes in cognitive atti- 
tudes as well as a favorable evaluation from the enrol lees, but the main 
intent was to demonstrate some change in psychologists' behavior. 

The overall goal of the institute v/as to train school psychologists 
to be more effective communicators. It was considered that the behavioral 
model of school psychology practice was the optimum approach to effective 
and relevant communication. This related not only to the optimum use of 
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tine in testing, interviewing teachers, and consul tatlon with school 
staff, but the development of a repertory of strategies and assessment 
techniques which would help the school psychologist to be ncre effective, 

MS a result, when this majcr criterion variable was i.x>re specifically 
•letailod. change's In theoretical orientation, cognitive understanding, 
Int.o'vi.'wing style, dll-iCation of time commitments, and psychological 
renort'j all became snf.-cr i ter ion variables which could, theoretically 
at least, measure tlie total change, if any, which was expected and anti" 

•: I pa ted, 

Hethod 

Chapter 3 has derailed at some length the specific procedures which 
took place in the approach to this study. But for review purposes the 
v/riter will hrlefly surRnarlze some of the major design features. From 
112 completed applications b^ individuals who met the criteria of 
1 ) completion of minimum graduate training In school psychology ( 1 . e. 
as evidenced by a master’s degree and/or state certification or creden- 
tialing as a school psychologist) and 2 ) de facto performance of school 
psychological services in a public or private school setting, a random 
assignment based on a geographical stratification of the total numbei 

I 

of applicants v/as made to four classifications: A) participant status, 

B) control status, C) alternate status, and D) other status. Thirty 
school psychologists from throughout the nation were invited to attend 
the institute during 8 weeks of the summer of I967. 

The overall design of the Institute included the collection of a 
number of paper-pencil test variables and demographic-educational infor- 
mation on all applicants, certain selective testing and behavioral analysis 
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participants anJ certain controls during the course of the institute 
and thereafter, and finally the repeat of certain measures after the 
institute together with the obtaining of an audio tape recording of 
a psychologist-teacher Interview In the field. In addition a sample 
psychulogical report was obtained from enrol lees both prior to and after 
thf- institute had been completed. 

In tcnis of the specific design three groups were utilized. The 
participants who received pre- InstI tutc testing (along v/Ith all other 
cipplicants) and on whom video-tape productions v/cre collected to- 
gether with post-institute measurements and field testing, control A 
v/ere Individuals throughout the nation who had applied but were randomly 
assigned to control status, and Control B consisting of a number of the 
saMc control group mentioned above In Control A, but who were residing 
in the vicinity of the Bay area. These latter individuals specified 
as Control B wece Invited Into the college for two one-day workshops in 
th • fall of 1967 to test out the effect of television experience alone 
on changes In the dependent variables. 

The overall Independent variable was the Institute itself with the 
treatment variables relating to the didactic instruction, the special 
use of television as a teaching technique, and the host of personal and 
group interactions '-’hlch occurred fron the enrol leos working together. 
Television '7js not only used as a teaching devic», but it was also used 
as a liieasur'^nent instrument for obtaining basal rotes of psychologist 
interview behaviors. Two fifte.'rn minute filmings v/ere made on each of 
the 30 participant psychologists. The first was made on the second day 
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‘ ^ til. ifistliutu -i.'u’ second v!dco-t«.ping v»as obtilned from each of 
the c-n;-«. Ilcc*^ during the ^Inal wc'?k of the Instltut'i* In addition, an 
f.^plng v/no out lued fron each of the enroMc-**: ?nd Control i 
ivtdials Ii‘ til*: ri'ld. Control B Individuals i*ad two video tapings 
to«;l< ploce ’urine the one-cay worl sliops In f*k>veniber and Decemher 
The Jr deait prlir.arlly In tl.e to.hfjlniu*? uf televising the 
I • i <n the.:: vie'*' th^ir i>-<n -.pes v/I chout cri t i ';ul ng 

• ijr,. 'vir.-i . .r, .K. instruction wi? offei*ei' to ihc Tcntrol B 
II r- ' r ir ?s • i/i. vl^r ..)OdI 'Icat Ion •••rt' nocabl / absent. /.% a 
‘ .i- lliii o«t:iipt > *-.‘iCortaI:i r!i-t pov.^r p'»tcritl ol of r.lic telc 'Is'jit 

.A' lru-nce 0:1 i.iy pcissllslc change In tfm hchavlcr or cognitive 

ir-fercnces of Control Individuals. 

A n*i.iOor of st. tis ;*^. ;.I operations were ac^oi.ipl ished on the test and 
ici.avior.- I obtained In the InstHute. Fcr the paper-pencil Instru- 

•'rnts an an.T lysis of covariance for the three groups was accomplished 
on ca *h of tl*e papor-p-’-tcI I variables with the -'ovarlntc .icing the pro- 
test snores. For nhangos In theoretical orientation or expressed prefe**- 
.ncc 'or approaches a cni square analysis was done. Un the behavioral 
liata, three operations v/eie ef fented. FI rst, an anolv'sls of variance was 
obtained for the thr"u groups on the behavioral categories based on 
field-test data only. Second , an analysis of covariance was obtained on 
the post-test data only with the pre-tnst as the covarlate. Thl rd , an 
analysis of covariance was obtained on the field test data only with both 
pre and post- test data as covarlates. 

The purpose of these three analyses of behavioral data should be 
explained. First of all, the analysis of varlanc: on tlia field test data 
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•jnly Indicated the absjlute r.iagnltude of difference which existed on the 
field testing data between participants and controls. Second, the 
analysis of covariance on post-test data v/1 th pre-test data as a covarlate 
rev'jaled the amount and direction of change within groups from pre-testing 
to post-testing. It also provided some Information as to the relative 
strength of the alternate treatments versus no treatJnent. Third, the 
jnnlysis cf rov.^riance with pre-post testing scores as covariates Indl- 
c.?ted the holding power of the alternate treatments. the changes 
observed from the pre-post observations remal neJ constant Ir. the field 
testina, then one should expect no significant F ratios. On the other 
hand if significant F ratios were to be obtained, then el ther there would 
have been regression towards earlier scores (either pre or post) or changes 
In still another direction. 



Resul ts 



Tabic 1 reports the ANCOVA results for enrol lees and control groups 

1 

on the paper-pencil variables. Figures 4 through 30 demonstrate more 
graphically the changes which took place on the Time Analysis Form , the 
Psychological Practices Ques tlonnal re . The Concept Check List , and the 
Psychological Services inventory. 

t 

j 

A discussion rightly needed at this point should be one related to 
the Internal consistency of the Instruments, Rodger Marion In a thesis 
under the direction of the writer (An analysis cf the Changes in Theo- 
retical Orientations and the Strategy Selection Procedures of School 
Psychologists after an N. 0, E, A. Advancec/Counsel 1 ng InstI tute^ unpub] ished 
master’s thesis, California State College, Hayward, 1968) did a series 
of statistical analyses of problems relating to the reliability and 
consistency of choice patterns with these instruments. He investigated 
first of all whether the male applicants differed from female applicants 
in the manner and ranking of their choices on these Instruments. Using 
Kendall's Concordance statistic he found no significant differences in 
the choice patterns of males and females. Second, he examined the 
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FOOTNOTE - continued 



consistency of choice patterns on the PPQ, and PPI related to theoretical 
triad. In other words he examined the consistency of choice patterns 
both for enrol lees and participants in relationship to theoretical 
framework. Mere he found that self-concept enrol lees were most 
consistent in their approach to diagnosis and treatment alternatives. 
Third, he examined pre-post changes on the Instruments utilizing both 
"t" tests and Kendall’s Concordance technique. Mean ranks for male 
and female groups, participant and applicant groups agreed very highly 
in the order of ,30 to ,90, Since he did not have available to him the 
behavioral data, his thesis was mostly concerned with establishing the 
internal consistency and reliability of the paper-pencil Instruments 
with some evaluation of pre-post changes utilizing analyses of variance 
and "t" testing. Much of what he did was superseded by the more compre- 
hensive analyses of pre-post change which were only available after the 
field testing and the subsequent analysis of data. Readers Interested 
in the specific reliability studies undertaken with each instrument are 
referred to his thesis. The Judgment here regarding satisfactory Internal 
consistency and reliability Is based on his study. 
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TABLri_l 

Af'\LV3l5 OF COVAPJA,;CE C/ 5‘:' mU7£ TF;Vr VA.11ADLE FOP. cXPERl MENTAL AND 

CROUFO 



i; I 



Pro. Tr . l 



(Covciri otc) 



post Test 



Means 

(Variate) DF 



If 



r *V..VS1S_F0RM 
{,j; r^r'errals received 
Eniol lec3 
CcnlTol A 
Coiurol D 



21.13 

17.^0 

15.7f> 



24.03 

33.30 

22.50 



43 



No ca*'.': t‘ Gted 
Enrol lec3 
Control A 
Control B 



32.23 

22.20 

16,00 



20.37 

16.70 

13.75 



43 






No, reports written 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

No, counseling sessions 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Contjol B 



26.30 

16.S0 

13.75 



18.30 

29.50 

13.00 



14.23 

12.00 

14.00 



16.47 

20.40 

15.75 



43 



43 



Ko. conferences 
Enrol Ices 
Control A 
Control B 



73.16 

58.10 

77.00 



62.20 

64.90 

73.25 



42 



No. of research 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 



activi ties 



iP.93 

0.70 

0.75 



1.67 

1.90 

2.75 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



8 . 



Diagnosis 
Enrol lees 


Cl inical 


8.47 


5.90 


Control A 




11.20 


8.40 


Control B 




6M 


6.33 


Diagnosis 
Enrol less 


Self**Concept 


12AT 


9.87 


Control A 




12.60 


14.00 


Control B 




14.83 


13.67 



39 



39 



at 1 and 40 * .05 

** .01 



4.08 

7.31 



I ERLC 



OOilTROL 



F 



4.30* 



3.99 



3.73 



28.24** 

' 1.38 



,66 



7.07* 



1.53 
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ANMYf.lS OF COVARIANCE OF INSTilUl 



Varl abl« 



9^ Diagnosis Behavioral 

Unrolle’S 

Control A 
Control B 

10, Vreatirant Clinical 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

11, Treatment Self-Concept 
Enrol leos 

Control A 
Control B 

12. Treatment Behavioral 
Enrol lees 

Control A 
Contfol B 

13. Total Clinical 
Enrol less 
Control A 
Control B 

Uj, Total Self-Concept 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

15. Total Behavioral 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

16. Total Electic 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

CONCEPT CHECKLIST 

17. Total Clinical 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 



fEST VARIABLE FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUPS 



Pre Test 


Post Test 


Means 


Means 


(Covariate) 


(Variate) 


12.90 


18,63 


7.80 


10,80 


11.50 


13.33 


7.53 


5.50 


10,00 


9. 00 


6.00 


9.33 


n , i 6 


8,63 


10,40 


11.60 


13.33 


10,66 


12.50 


16.90 


11.20 


12.88 


n .67 


13.00 


15.90 


11.60 


21.20 


17.39 


12.83 


15.67 


23.63 


18.60 


23.00 


25.60 


.28.16 


26.33 


25.67 


35.27 


19.00 


23.60 


23.17 


26.33 


18.97 


13.90 


20,80 


17.60 


19.33 


17.33 



26,27 


17.30 


28.12 


29.12 


27.33 


23.16 



AND CONTROL 



DF 



F 



39 



.91 



39 



^.93* 



39 4.78* 



ItO 2.8B 



8.15^^* 

39 



39 3-70 



40 2.37 



40 1-01 



43 33 . 50 ^ 
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TABLE 1 (Cant Inusd) 



r> i cb 1 c 



8. Total Self-Cowccpt 
Enroll ee5 
Control A 
Control B 



K 



Total Bshevioral 
Enrol leas 
Control A 
Control B 



> ERV 1 C ES Q.U EST 1 0 ML’A 1 RE 

Services "to Individual Real 

Enroll ees 
Control A 
Control B 

21. Services to ilhdividual Ideal 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

22# Services School as V/hole Real 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

23. Services School as Whole Ideal 
Enroll ees 

Control A 
Control B 

24. Research Real 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

25. Research Ideal 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

26. Coirjnunity Real 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
Control B 

27. Community Ideal 
Enrol lees 
Control A 
fnntrol R 



G ROU PS 

Pre Test 
Means 

(Covariate) 


Post Test 
Means 
(Vari ate) 


OF 


F 


23.83 

27.87 

27.33 


ig.iiO 

27.62 

23.67 


43 




19.57 

21.62 

17.83 


37.27 

24.87 

16.50 


43 


i 

15.08v«v 


27.03 

26.00 

24.00 


23.63 

26.25 

22.83 


43 


2.90*v/t 


30.20. 

30.50 

27.17 


29.13 

30.63 

26.83 


39 


.64 


25.23 

■26.12 

22,00 


23.63 

23.37 

16.50 


' 39 


6.99* 


32.'^3 

36.50 

23.50 


33.47 

34.62 

29.83 


43 

• 


.005 


7.80 

8.25 

7.17 


6.23 

8.75 

4.67 


43 


19.15-Wf 


13.^0 

15.12 

12.17 


15.37 

15.25 

11.00 


43 


8.70**>* 


7.93 

9.00 

6.50 


nAi 

8.50 

5.50 


43 


17.97** 


10.17 

11.00 

9.00 


10.33 

11.50 

9.83 


43 


2.80 
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As Can be seen from an Inspection of the table enroll ees tended 
to chan 9 e their time orientation towards certain psychological tasks, 
to change in their theoretical orientation and to change in certain as- 
pects of school services. Of the 29 analyses of covariance completed, 

15 or 55 por cent yielded significant F ratios. Though changes in 
the Time Analysis Form w ere somewhat inconclusive, changes in the 
Psychological Practices Questionnaire , The Concept Check List, and the 
Psychological Services inventory showed a more clear trend on the part 
of the enrol lees towards a behavioral model of school psychology* 

Table 2 reports changes in theoretical orientation from pre- insti tute 
testing to post-institute testing for the enrol lees* A chi square 
analysis by major category of self-concept, clinical, and behavioral 
orientations reveals significant results on first and second choice 
theoretical orientations. Figures 1 through 3 show these changes in 
graphic form* 

Table 3 presents the summary results of 3^ analyses of variance 
accomplished on the behavioral ratings for the field data only# Here it 
is apparent that the enrol lees or experimental group were more specific 
In identifying target behaviors, and antecedent conditions* They were 

« I 

considerably lower in discussions of intervening variables and demo- 
graphic data* The ratio composites showed these differences in favor 
of the enrol lees most dramatically* Figures 31 through 44 demonstrate 
graphically the changes on the ratio composite mean scores* Of these 
34 analyses of variance, 15 or 44 per cent yielded significant F ratios. 
Table 4 is a summary table on the composite ratios of the behavioral 
ratings. It provides comparison data for three sets of statistical 
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F;-CCrjCEfj; 
f; igious 
E;dstonti &1 Ism 
P.c 1 i g I OU5 Exl s tent I al I sm 
Scl f-Conct.pt Theory 
Ph i n : i;. _• no 1 c gy , G e r- 1 a 1 
Psyc hology 



urilCjl 

Daseinar.alysis 
Mco-Psychoane lytic 
rsychoanalyt ic 
Ratio nal Psychothe r apy 

EllAVIOPv/U 



. 



p. Behavior Therapy 

0, Experimental Behaviorism 

1, Behavioral Counseling 

2, Experimental Ism 






5el f-Concept 
Cl Inical 
behavioral 



ilute Thecrotical 


Orientations 


•n'ld 


Chi S go ire An:- lysis 














Irt 


2nd 




Pro 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


9 


2 


7 


2 


3 


1 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


4 


2 


2 


1 


2 


0 




g 


r. _ 


.1 


1 


9 


2 


10 


4 


13 


3 


9 




3 • 


3 


3 


__ 2 ___ 


0 


2. 


1 


1 Srtiare Analysis 


Sumaiary 






1st 


2nd 




Pre 


lost 


Pre 


Post 




14 


4 


13 


4 



9 

7 



I 

« 

25 



7 

10 



3 

23 



3f?d 



Pre 


Post 




1 


0 


2 


1 


4 


TO 


2 




0 


0 


8 


3 


1 


0 


1. 


_2 . . 


2 


2 


4 


1 


2 


6 


3 


2 




3rd 


Pro 


Post 




9 


14 


10 


5 


11 


4 

11 



Chi Square 22*20 11*20 3*05 

df = 2 , 

p .01 = 9/21, .05 = 5.99 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 
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Figure ^ 

TmS AKALYSIS FOrfl-I CHAMGEf; ON KUIIBG3 OP REFERRALS 
RECEIVED FOR EXPERB'ENTAL AND COm'ROL GROUPS 
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Figure 5 
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Figure ^ 
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Figure ^ 

NUMBER OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
COm’ROL GROUPS 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE: DIAGNOSIS CLINICAL 
CHANGES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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Figure 12 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICES QUYSTIOUHAIRE; DIAGIIOSTS BEHAVIORAL 
CHANGES FOR EXPLRIM.iNTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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Figure 13 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE: TREATI-IEMT CLINICAL 
CHANGES FOR EXPERBISNTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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Figure 14 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PGACTIC3S QUEST lOWIAIRE: TRSATJUKT SELF-COIJCEPT 
CHANGES FOR EXPERB3NTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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Figure 16 
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PSYChuLOGICAL PRACTICES QUESTIuMMAIRE: TOTAL SSLF«CUMCEr'T CHaKGaS 

EXPERIi'iiiiKTAL AML COMTROL GHuLPS 
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Figure 



PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICES QU ■.STIOLKAIRE: TOTkL H^AVIUR.^L CHARGES 

^ERliuuI'.TAL ALL COl.TROL GROUPS 
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Figure 20 



Cui'C'iji-’T CiiiiiCK LIST: TOTAL CLINICAL SCALE CHANGES 

EXPii.iilkEr.TAL AND CUNTRCL GKOUPS 
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CONCEPT CHECK LIST: TOTAL SELF-CONCEPT -^CALE CHANGES 
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Coi,Ch;PT CHECK LIST: TOTAL EEHAVIOUivL CHaKGES 

EXPKRL'ii'liiTAL AKD CONTROL GitOUFS 
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EXPSRIKlEKTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
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SKKVIC'S QUniSTlOI IJAiriE: Sr.RVIGK3 TU IImLIVIj^UAL ID?;AL CKhI.GES 

EXPERIil.r.TAL AND COKTROL GROUPS 
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Figure 25 

services QUESTIONNAIRE; SERVICES SCHOOL AS V/HOLE REAL CHANGES 

EXPERIkHiLTAL aNL CONTROL GROUPS 
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Figure ^6 
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Figure 27 



SERVICES QUESTIOKEAIRE: RESEAitCK RciAL SCkLE CHaKGSS 
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Figure 2fJ 
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Figure 29 
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Figure 30 
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Figure 3I 
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Figure 32 
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Figure 33 
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Figure 35 
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analyses. Column 5 presents the analyses of variance for the field 
test data only which has already been presented and discussed In 
table 3* Column 6 presents the results of anamoCysIs of covariance 
wherein the covariate v;as the pre-test and the variate the second 
video taping. Finally column 7 presents the analysis of covariance 
results based on the field test data but with the pre-post test 
scores aS' the covarijt';. 

Here it is interesting to observe that the significant F ratios In 
column 6 are much higher than those obtained in column 5» In other 
words, when the pre-test data was used as the covarlate, the F ratios 
are higher. In these comparisons 8 of 14 F ratios or 57 per cent 
yielded significant results. Finally, In column 7 the results of the 
analysis of covariance with pre-post data serving as the covariate and 
field test data as the variate yield only 3 significant F ratios out 
of 14 or 18 per cent. An inspection of the means (columns 2, 3, 4) 
provides some analysis of what this final analysis of covariance im- 
plies. It is apparent, for example, that the enrol lees tend' - to make 
even more structuring responses in the field testing than in their 
institute second video taping. With regard to assessment responses of 

I 

a dynamic nature it is apparent that they made a few more of these 
responses in their field test data than in the second video taping, A 
similar trend is seen in the proportion of neutral responses to total, 
and proportion of dynamic responses to total. 

These data would suggest that the enrol lees for the most part 
maintained the specific learning skills which they had acquired in 
the Institute after they returned to their home positions In the fall. 
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One other study ouciht to be mentioned here briefly before con** 
eluding this chapter, Mrs, Everal Wilde, a graduate student at Cali- 
fornia State College, Hayward, under the direction of the writer as 
her advisor, analyzed psychological reports which had been obtained ^ 
from the enrol Ices prior to the institute and during the field testing* 
Shf analyzed a total of 38 such reports since some of the enrol lees did 
not have both pre and post reports* Her method consisted of evaluating 
each statement in the report in terms of specificity* For example, 
she determined whether a statement referred to a global construct in 
assessment versus a specific antecedent condition* She did the same 
for structuring, strategy making recommendations, etc. Two hypotheses 
were stated: 1) that as a result of the institute post psychological 

reports would contain significantly more specific statements, and 2) 
that due to institute training, post psychological reports would be more 
treatment-oriented. Nine content areas were particularly scrutinized* 
Table 5 represents a composite chi square analysis summary of her find- 
ings* 

The results of Wilde’s study, though based on only 19 pre and post 
psychological reports analyzed tend to substantiate the other findings 
of this institute* 



Everal Wilde: Evaluation of the Contents and Usefulness of^ 

Selected Psychological Reports, unpublished master's thesis, California 
State College, Hayward, 1968, 




TABLE 5 



SUMMARY CHI SQ.UARE RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF 19 PRE-POST INSTITUTE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS FOR ENROLLEES 



Analysis Category Pre-Post 


Chi Square 


Total Content: Specific vs. Non-Specific 


33.33 


Treatment Strategics: Specific vs. fton- 

Speci f ic 


23.90 


Statement of the Problem: Specific vs, 

^^n-Speci f ic 


1.37 


Background Information: Specific vs, 

Non-Specific 


4.97 


Type of Test Administered: Specific vs, 

Non-Specific 


5.94 


Test Interpretation: Specific vs, Non- 

Specific 


14.75 


Analyses of Conferences: Specific vs, 

Non-Specific 


.04 


Pupil Contacts: Specific vs, Non-Specific 


.21 


Diagnosis Procedures: Specific vs. Non- 

Specific 


3.64 


Alteration of School Variables: Specific 

vs. Non-Specific 


30.14 


Alternative Strategies Posed: Specific vs, 

Non-Specific 


.14 
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Conclusion 

This chapter has reported the statistical analyses of variables 
relating to both cognitive and behavioral change In the Institute, 

The analyses which have been reported confirm positively the questions 
which were asked both at the beginning of this report and In this 
chapter. It Is com. luded that short-term Institutes can effect change 
not only In cognitive awareness, but In measurable dimensions of behav- 
ior as manifested In school psychological practice. Further, It Is 
apparent that television exposure In and of itself is not sufficient 
to effect change In such psychological practice. The key to the use 
of new media such as television must be In the use of that medium In a 
specific training program. Finally, the comparison of the several 
statistical alternatives In data analysis plus the results of the 
analysis of the psychological reports of enrol lees Indicate that the 
changes Initiated in behavioral performance In the enrol lees as a result 
of the institute were permanently incorporated Into their behavioral 
repertory - at least up until the conclusion of the field data collec- 
tion stage in November and December, 19b7«» 



o 
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CHAPTER V!l 

NEXT STEPS AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 
This report has described the design, characteristics and pre- 
post changes on a group of psychologists who were randomly chosen 
to attend an NDEA Advanced Counseling Institute for School Psycholo- 
gists at California State College, Hayward during the summer of 1967. 

The results have suggested that school psychologists, though coming 
from a variety of backgrounds, with differential theoretical and 
behavioral approaches to school psychology can be trained to be more 
effective communicators in the school. 

The implications of this study with its emphasis on Intensive 
didactic instruction together with the use of television media to teach 
specific skills has demonstrated not only that this program met Its 
specified goals, but that other intensive programs could be initiated 
to train existing education man-power reserves within the United States, 
Moreover, the development of multiple criteria of performance together 
with multiple predictors of both cognitive and behavioral nature Indi- 
cates a direction which could be taken in the planning, initiation 
and development of such training grants. 

The story, however. Is not yet complete. For the same enrol lees 
were invited back in the summer of 1968 to work with 75 teachers and 
other personnel from five school districts. For six weeks these teachers 
and psychologists in teams worked with 2M0 educationally handicapped 
and mentally retarded children. The purpose of this second institute 
was to determine whether teachers specially trained In some of the same 
techniques could work with these returning psychologists in increasing 
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the acquisition rate of specific learning skills. Children were 
tracked systematically for the six weeks of the second institute and 
the efficiency of psychologist-teacher teams was evaluated. Although 
final results are still to be analyzed, the purposes of this second 
institute were 1 ) to determine whether psychologists trained in the 
first institute and with a year of added school experience in this 
model could effect significant increases in the rate of achievement 
for special education children, and 2 ) to determine what are the 
characteristics of the most successful teacher-psychologist teams. 
These questions will hopefully be answered in the report of the 
1968 institute. 
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II. g. s. A 4 htctitut:: 
California State College at IIayi>/ard 
25800 Hillary Street 
Ilajn/ard, California C4542 



Dr, Janes R. Barclay, Director 

r-r. Lvi£;lit Goodvan, Associate Director 



Ilarcli 6, 1967 






ear 



VlianI: you for vour inquiry re(;;ardin^: the II. D. 3. A. Institute to be held at 
California State College at Ilayr/ard this simi.icr. I/e arc sending you the first of 
tuo ^aclccts of r.:^:^licrtion materials for the institute. This packet includes 
necessary Govcriir.iental forms and institute forms relating to cii^jibility require- 
ments. The second packet vdiicli you should receive shorcly v;ill relate to the 
plainiinc and curriculur.i needs of the institute itself. 



Included in the present materials arc: 

1. U. S. Govcrnr.icntal forms 

03 4401 application for Admission 

OE 4402 Applicant Record Card 

OE 4403 Confidential Evaluation Form (2 copies) 

2. Institute forms 

Job Analysis Inventory 
Time Distribution Inventory 
Personal Statement Form 



Please read t!ic directions on each form carefully. Complete all forms usinc 
a typcv;riter or printinr lc£;ibly. Follow the steps listea beloT/ to died: that 
you return evcrj’-tliinc needed to us. 



1. Complete U. S. Govcrnr.icnt Forms directly. 

2. Deliver the two confidential evaluation forms (OE 4403) to: 

A. Your imT..cdiatc supervisor 

B. /. professional source or acquaintance 

C. Prepare an air-mail stax'.pcd envelope v/ith the director’s 
address on it and c^ve it to your ti/o recommenders. Ur/je 
them to complete the forms and mail them immediately. 



3. Complete the three institute forms. 



4 . 



Return to us a copy of your complete undergraduate and graduate 
transcripts. ITote. Host likely you have transcripts in your 
possession. Have a copy Eero::ed and send them directly to us. 

In the event that you arc chosen as an applicant you v/ill be asked 
to obtain official trcnscripts. Time is so short that v;e will 
not ask for official transcripts noi/ and if you have no official 
copies and are -forced to request collece sources for these trans- 
cripts, please ur^e tliei.i to hasten to send them on. 



OE 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 



BUDGET BUREAU NO. 5I-R322 S 
APPROVAL EXPIRES I2>3I*6B 



APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 

TO AN NDEA INSTITUTE, ARTS & HUMANITIES INSTITUTE, OR EXPERIENCED TEACHER FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

Type or print in block letters your answers to this form. Submit this form, together with on Applicant Record Cord (OE 4402) and any other 
forms supplied by the institution to which you apply, to the Institute or Program Director, NOT to the U.S. Office of Education. 




2. Home address (Number, street, city, state, ZIP code) 



3. Home telephone: 



AREA CODE: 



PHONE:. 



CAUF. STATE COIL AT HAYW.AHD 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 



4. Sex: 

n male □ FEMALE 



YRS. 



7. Social Security No. 



6. U.S. Citizen: 

□ VES □ NO 



8. Marital status: 

[J] SINGLE □widowed 

[.IJ married □ divorced 



9. Number of depe.idents (excluc 

able for Federol income tax purposes: 

(If you file a joint return and are NOT the 



ing yourself) whp are claim- 



major earner, you may not claim any dependents.) 



10. Your present employment (check one): 

I I I am employed in a school, system, or college. 

(Complete the lemaining items on this form.) 



I 1 I am N2I EMPLOYED IN A SCHOOL, SYSTEM, OR COLLEGE. 
(Omit items 1 1 through 18 and specify your employment here): 



11. Name and cfddress of school: 


17. Name, title, and address of your immedidte supervisor: 


12. School telephone: 

AREA CODE: PHONE: 


18. List your present schedule of courses taught, professional 
assignments, etc. 


COURSES TAUGHT OR ASSIGNMENTS 


GRADES 


PERIODS 
PER WEEK 


13. Level of school (or system): 

1 1 PRE-SCHOOL □ ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY 

1 1 ELEMENTARY 














1 1 JUNIOR HIGH □ JUNIOR COLLEGE 

□ senior HIGH 1 1 TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

□ JR-SRHIGH I 1 COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 














i 








| |4. Type of school (or system): 

1 1 1 PUBLiC 

1 1 PRIVATE, CHURCH-RELATED 

* 1 1 PRIVATE, NOT CHURCH-RELATED 














J5. Number of students enrolled (if you 'serve a single 
i school): 


19. If you are preparing for employment at a different school or 
level, or for a different assignment, specify hers: 


16. Title of your position: 

! 

1 







20. Summarize your years of experience in teaching or related work; 1 


SUBJECTS OR ASSIGNMENTS 


LEVEL (ELEM., 
SECONDARY, ETC.) 


YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


SUBJECTS OR ASSIGNMENTS 


LEVEL (ELEM., 
SECONDARY, ETC.) 


YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 

-[ 


/ 










1 












1 




— 


! 












(Start with your present or last position and work back.) 

NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 



NATURE OF YOUR DUTIES 



DATES 



22. What colleges and universities 

NAME OF INSTITUTION 



ies have you attended? (Exclude attendance at institutes or programs you list in item 23.) 



DATES ATTENDED 



DEGREE 



MAJOR 



MINORiS) 



23. Have you previously attended an NDEA Institute, an Arts & Humanities Institute, or an Experienced Teacher Fellowship 

Progi'am? QyES □ no (If yes, specify each.) 

SUBJECT FIELD 



NAME OF SPONSORING INSTITUTION 



DATES ATTENDED 



NAME OF INSTITUTE OR 

program director 



24. Describe ar,y other significant academic experiences ^ou 
have had in the subject field of this institute or program 
f such as summer programs, workshops, or seminars): 



26. Does your present employment involve the teaching of 
special classes for physically or mentally handicapped 
children and youth, or the supervision or administration 
of such special classes? yes | | no 

IF YE3, indicate WHETHER THE SCi.OOL IS: 

I — I exclusively or primarily for THE HANDICAPPED. OR 
□ only INCIDENTALLY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



I 25 . Wharteaching certificates or other credentials do you 
hold? (Indicate type, level, subjects, etc.) 



27. Are you applying for Institutes or Fellowships in addition 
to this one? 

□ YES □ NO (If yes, specify them.) 

INSTITUTION SUBJECT FIELD 



28. I CERTIFY that the statements made by me in this application are Irue, complete, ond correct to the best of my knowledpe 
and belief, and are made in good faith. 



DATE: 



SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT: 



U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1968 O - 240-977 





OE 4403 . 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 



BUDGET BUREAU NO. 51*R6»6 
APPROVAL EXPIRES 12-31'fS 



CONFIDENTIAL EVALUATION FORM 
NDEA Institutes for Advanced Study; Arts and Humanities Institutes 



(Name of applicant): 



I am seeking admission to an NDEA Institute for Advanced Study 
(or to an Arts & Humanities Institute). 



Name of sponsoring Institution 
and field of study: 

CAUF. STATE COU. AT HAYWABD 
COUNSELING AND GUIDANCB 



The Selection Committee for the Institute named above has requested that I forward this Confidential Evaluotlon Form to my prlncipol, 
deportment chairman, or Immediate supervisor. Please complete the form ond return it to the Institute Director. 



1. Name of evoluotor: 

Title of position: 
School for systmm): 



2. How long hove you kn«wn the applicont end in who* copocify? 



3. Considering all the teachers for MpmclaHsti) you have workeO with or supervised, how 


would you rank the applicant on the following choroeferisties? 


Characteristics 


Excellent 


Above 

Average 


Average 


Below 

Average 


Poor 


Can*t 

Judge 


a. Ability as a teacher for specialist) 














b. Knowledge of subject matter 














c. Effectiveness in working with students 














d. Effectiveness in working with colleagues 














e. Leadership potential 














f. Scholastic ability; capacity for growth 














4. Please provide any comments on the applicant’s ability, performance, character, temperament, etc., 
in determining his or her suitability for this Institute. 


which you b«li«v« will aid th# Salaction Committaa 


5. In what ways do you believe that the applicant would benefit from ottending this Institute? (If the 
Indicate them.) 


applicant has specific areas of need, please 


6. Does the applicant have a contract, or the offer of a contract, in your school or school system for next year? 
Q Yes □ No □ 1 don’t know Of pl^ose explain.) 


7. Please comment on ways in which your school or school system may utilize or benefit from the training received by the applicant if he or she is 
selected for the Institute. 

t 


8. Signature of evaluator: 








Data: 








U. S. GOVf NMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1966 O - 240-078 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D C. 20202 



■ UDOET BUREAU NO. 81'R5#0 
AFPROVAU EXPIRES 12*31'iS 



CONFIDENTIAL EVALUATION FORM 
NDEA InstitutES for Advoncod Study; Arts and Humanitios Institutos 



Sm* of applicant): 



in Rttking admission to an NDEA Institut* for Advoncod Study 
to an Arts & Humanitios Instituts). 



Nam* of sponsoring institution 
and fisid of study; 

CAUr. STATE COLL AT HAYWn.a*. 

OOtJNSEUNG AHD aUIDANCai 



w S#l#ction Committss for ths Institut* nomsd abov* has rsqusstsd that I forward this Confidsntiol Evaluation Form to my principol. 
ipartfflsnt chairman, or immudiatt suptrvisor. PIsas* compUt* th# form ond roturn .t to th* Institut* Director. 



. Namt of •valuator: 




2 


How long hove you known 


the applicant end in whet capacity? I 


T itl* of position: 
School (or systumh 














1 

1 

( 

I 

i 


. Conti 4 i«ring oil <h« toaehors for gpoclallMfs) you hav* worked with or supsrvisod, h*w 


would yOu rank the opplicent on the toMowtng characteristics? 

1 


Characttristics 


EKrollent 


Above 

Average 


Average 


Be lew 

Average 


Peer 


Con't ! 
Judge 


' o Ability at a toachar for gpaclaligt) 














b. Knowl«dg« of subjoct matter 














e. Eff«etiv«nass in working with students 














d. Effectiveness in working with eolleoguet 














e. Leadership potential 














f. Scholastic ability; capacity for growth 














4 Please provide any comments on the applicant's ability, performance, character, temperoment. etc., 
in determining his or her suitability for this Institute. 


which you bi 


tlieve will aid the Selection Committee 


5. In what ways do you believe that the applicant would benefit from attending this Institute? (If th» 
Indicate thorn.) 


applicant has spaclflc areas of nmod, plaasm 


6. Does the applicant have a contract, or the offer of a contract, in your school or school system for next year? 








□ Yes □No □ 1 don't know (If not, p/ease exp/o/n.) 
















,7. Please comment on ways in which your school or school system may utilize or benefit from the training received by the applicant if he or she is 
selected for the Institute. 


8. Signature of evaluator: 










Date: 







ERIC 



U. s. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1888 O - 240-878 




TIME ANALYSIS STUDY 



rypiANAT^ON* School psychologists spend their tirno In a variety of ways which 
EXPLANAT.ON. L„«„ds%laced upon them by school districts and 

thoir own ability to fulfill thssa demands, Please have your secretary 
rnnsiilt vQur calendar and fill In th^ fol lowinp form._ 



FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1967. 



Frequency Tally 



1. Number of Referrals Received 

2. Nui.ibcr of hefe.-.als this year to elate (March i, i9i7/ 

3. Number of Cases Tested (total, February 1967) 

A, For Special Education Purposes 

Be For Discipline of Behavior Problems 
C, For Other Special Purposes (Specify) 

4. Number of Reports Written (Total, February 1967) 

5. Individual Counseling Sessions with ChildNnn 

6. Group Counseling Sess.lonswl th Children 



7. Conferences with Teachers 

8, Conferences with Principals 

9# Conferences with Administrators 

10, Conferences with Guidance Personnel (counselor, 
school nurse, speech correct lonFst, etc.) 

11, Conferences with Special Education Personnel 

12, Conferences with Curriculum Consultants 



13. Conferences with Parents 

14. Conferences with Outside Agencies 

15. Conferences with Consultants 

16. Conferences with Child 

17. Conferences with Others (Specify),^ — — 

18. Attendance at Professional Organizations 

19. In-service Education Contributions by Contacts (summarize 

Frequency) Specify.,^ 



20. Research Activities by Contacts (summarize frequency) 
Specify Title_ 



I _ — ^ 

(Local, State Supported, Federal ) 

- 1 - 



APPLICANT’S PERSONAL STATEMENT 



EXPLANATION: For purposes of reviewing your application for this Institute 

and the one following it, please indicate succinctly your responses to 
these questions. Please type your answers. 

I, What do you consider to be the primary goals of your school psychological 
practice at present? 



2. How successful have you been in moving toward these goals in the last 
two years, and on what basis do you judge movement? 



3. Within realistic limits how do you relate this institute to your personal 
goals in school psychological practice? 

I 

I 

i 



4. In what areas do you feel some deficiency? What particular skills or 
learnings would benefit you? 



i 

I 



I 

I ERLC 



IT. D. BiGTrrirrz 

Cu-LiFOPaTr coluigz at 



cc::CGL ?;;yc::ology jog ;iT;.LY3is UTTiiiTOGY, 



G:?L/*IT/nCIT The follov/in" questionnaire supplenents the regular U. S. Govenuient 
fomis by providing infon-iation relating to the elicibility requirements ot this 
particular institute. Please check the appropriate categories. 



11^14 




20. AC3S 



22 . 



24. 

25. 



School Address 23. Ilimber of 

as (1) 

Title of Position (2) 

(1) 7ull"tiri e (2)^ ' EartHtlrA e _ (l/2 or less) (3) 

If part-tirae chock the appropriate catecory 

for describing:; the balance of your tine (5) 

( 6 ) 

(1) student (4) private practice^ (7) 

(2) teacliinc (5) clinical affiliation (0) 

(3) research (6) other (specify) 



years c::pcricnce 
school psychologist , 
school psychonetrist 
clencntarj’’ counselor 
teacher, clcnentary_ 
tcach^r^scijspdary ^ 

special education 

sccondaiy conns elor_ 

administrator 

other specify 



26. Clieck the level or levels serviced by you: 



(ij landergartcn 

(2) elementary 

(3) junior high 



(4) senior liigh 

(5) special ed, 

(6) other (specify^ 



27. Check the follov.dng personnel serving in your school system: (Po not include 

yourself) 



(1) counselors and guidance workers 
( 2 ) psycliiatri s t s 

(3) clinical psychologists 

(4) remedial reading specialists 

(5) school doctors 

(6) school nurses 



(7) school psychologists 

(8) school psychometrists 

(9) school social workers 

(10) sr)ccch correctionists 

(11) hearing therapists 

(12) other (specify) 



28. Check the comr.mnity population: 



(1) imdcr 5C00 ‘ 

(2) 5000 - 10,000 

(3) 10000 - 25,000 



(4) 25^000 - 50^000 

(5) 50,000 - 100,000 

(6) Over 100,000 



29. List years of clinical experience (other tlian in school setting) 



(1) cliild guidance clinics 

(2) hospital 



(3) private practice 

(4) other( specify) 



yes 



(2) no^ 



30. Have you had an internsliip placement? 



( 1 ) 



1. ir yes, choc!: appropriate cate-ories. 

(X) 2-3r.»s, (2) 3-6 «>s. (3) 6-9 :.ios. (4) 9-12 nos.. 

Does your state provide a toaotoG credential or certificate for school 
psycholocy or psyclionetry? (1) yes 



Cliccl: the credentials you hold: 



(1) elementary teachiil, 

(2) secondary teachin 



(4) school psychology specif ed,. 






(5) school social irorl: (C) adr.aniscration 

(G) scliool counseling: (9) otiicr( specify ) 



(3) school psychometry 

^ Does your state provide licensure or certification for psycho#Gical practice? 
(1) yes (2) no 

S. /.re you certificated or licensed as a psycholosist in your state? 

(1) yes (2) no 

0. Chech the follovdnG “rcanications 

(1) toerican PsycholoGtcal assocxatxouj A --“^-^^Ltion .=Z 

(2) Dxvxsxon 15 /uxerican Educatidnal Research i.ssn._ 

(3) A State PsyclioxoGXcal . — . n-nte Rducational Researcli Assoc.^ 

(4) A State School Psyciiolocy Assn, — (9) A ^tate ..cx cacxoimx 

(5) /merican Personnel & Guid. Assn. (lO)Otncr(specx^.^/0 



7, T.’liat v/as your under^jraduate major.". 



G. 



’..Imt TKis your overall widerGraduate crade-point averace? (Corxpute A= 4, 

D « 3, C « 2, D « 1) 

41. i;ov/ r..any Graduate courses have you taken in preparation for your school 
psycholo;:y uork? 

43. l.’liat was your overall £;raduate aveiace (Compute A > 

C = 2, D =* 1) 

■6. Chech the follovdnG courses vluch you have l>ad in your preparation for school 



psycholoGJ . 

(1) General Ps^'-cholocy 

(2) 2::perimental Psych 

(3) Child Psycholocy 



47. 

%10) 3ducational Poium,_ 

(11) ilethods & Curricu._ 

i.3; uiiiia rsyc*ioio^y (12) “ 

U\ Learninc or Adv. Sd. (13) Philo so. c^xaso.i.d. . 

Psycholocy 

(5) PhysioloGical 

(G) llotix'ation (16) Prooeeaxe 

(7^ Personality (1'^) Counselin:; .xieorj'-^ 

(C) Abnorr.ial Statistics eler.ien.. 

(9) Social — 

49. List any publications^ papers read and the title of your thesis if you have a 
Master’s decree ^ Append e::tra pace i- necessary. 



48. 

(19) Adv. St at is.^ 

(20) Clini. Psych. _ 

(21) E::cep.Child_ 

(22) Leaniinc Dif.. 

(23) Remedial 3Zd,_ 

(24) Practicum in 

Coiuiselinc 

(25) Practicum in 

Testinc 

(26) Internship 



Thesis 
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N, D, E, A . IMSTITU TE 
CallFornlc State College at Hjyward 
25-00 Hillary Street 
Hayv/ard, California, 9^5^2 

Dr. JaT.es R. Barclay, Director 
Dr. Dwight Goodwin, Assoc. Director 

April 6, 1967 



Dear Applicant. 

This letter Is to inform you that your application Is one of ICO appli- 
cations from which the final selection of participants In the School Psychology 
Instl tute v/i 1 1 be made. Over 2,000 letters were received requesting Inforn^tion 
about the Institute. Sore 8 OO packets of application materials were sent out. 

As a result of the overv;hclming Interest In t’lis Institute, the number 
of qualified and eligible applicants Is far In excess of the thirty positions 
which v;e can eward. As a result, wc have proposed to the U. S. Office of Education 
that the nnal__spjcct icn bejriade or^ the basi s of a strati fied ran Jem choice . 

Ibis means’ tha’t your appi icat ion wfl f be grouped v/i th ochers frem youn geographic 
section of the nation and a randan sclacticn of participants made. The total 
number of returned applications v;il 1 be assigned to various geographical areas 
of the nation end the percentage of cppllcations from each section determined. 
Hence, for exa.mple, if 10 par cent of the applications ware received from the 
states of Michigan, V/isconsIn, Illinois, Icv/a and Ohio, 10 per cent of the 
participants In the Institute v/ll 1 be chosen from that group. In this way, it is 
our hope that a national representation will be found In the Institute. 

Meanwhile v/o arc sending to you a packet of ruaterials v;hlch are 
IndisDonSublc for the planning of curriculum and evaluaclon procedures in the 
institute. Thou g h these natcrial 3 v/i 11 not be utilized in any v/ev as a screening 
device, they are'urgcntl y needed. It Is essential for us to Identify najor 
trends In school psychology practice and to obtain some important pre-institute 
Information about your current function as a school psychologist. 

The materials relate to your theoretical orientation in the practice 
of school psychology and your evaluation of specific practices. In addition 
we are requesting that you ask three teachers to complete a brief form relating 
to their evaluation and appraisal of specific practices in school psychology as 
they view them,' 

PLEASc COMPLETE THE MATERIALS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AND RETURN THEM IM 
THE ENVELOPE PROVIDED. V/E V/ILL NEED THESE lOTERIALS OM OR BEFORE APRIL 17, 1967. 

Sincerely yours, 

^AMES R. BARCLAY. Ph.“D., 

Director. 



Enclosures 



THEORETICAL 0.*^ I EflTATl GN 



EX?LANATICfl: Psyohologi col theory as applied to school psychology tends to hove 

cur^tv approaches. Dclcw Is a'n artL's^non^ of 

- psych:?log I val • ran:.:s Oi reference v/hich have influenced tKu rhinit-im 

: Cfd’yr -to dlte^x" 

thole rr^cewil-k:! <i-»lon„a,.. specif, „.g 



ynur cwn position 

your f 



/ 



TiiT (I) 

cXPERinEMTAL- i EXISTEhTIAL- 
ISH ; I'SM ^ 

INSTRUMENTAL : ‘ * ' ( 2 ) 

X (n) PROBLEM- I nom-humanist/existen- 

/BEhVIOR- SOLVING i BASE /TIALISM 

/ AL INGINEER- ECLECTl£l^.i / 

/mpacmpcm. \ ''''“■'^/humanistic BASE 

/ MEASUREMcic: ^^WILLIAM- | SARTRE 



/ 



/• - THEORY X '■ SOM 
'{10)* 



\ ROBIN- 

Tl' 



EXPERI- ■ -V ^ /PIJMBOLTZ/. SOM 
MENTAL V*.. . 

^BEHAVIORISM /SKlf^ \ 

NER \ / 

/COMOITICNIMG /MICHAE \ / 

|R£| NFOPXMENT J MEYERsln " 

EYSENcI 
V/OLPE 



/ HAY 
ILLiCH 
VAN KAAM 



^-^ROGERS 

..-•Patterson 




(o) 

i BEHAVIOR 
•1 THERAPY 

' DESEMSITl- 



.ZATION 




LAZARUS/' 
-^EL'JS / 




LEWIN, HEIDER 
SNYGG & 
COMBS 

» 

\ 




8) 



/ FREUD 
y^EMlSCH- 



V. 



EL 






. RATIONAL- 
EMOTIVE 
V THERy^PY — 

REASON 

'-..CONFRONTA- PSYCH0>NAL- 
TION SIS 

TRADITIONAL 

^ reason 




SELF-CCNCEPT \ 
THEORY \ 



(¥5 i 
phenomenology: 



ADLEP/ 

SULLI-\ /(5) 

VAN \ XASE INANALYSIS 

HORMPy PHEN0ME-- 

1 CAL 

(6) \PSYCHOANALYTIC , 
NEO- \ ,/ 

PSYCHOANAL- 




YTIC -- 
SOCIAL EGO 
; THERAPY 






1 






MOTE: The names and " — 

authorities mentioned are simply representative of these points of view. 
There are many others who hove not bten included. 




THEORET I rfli. PP.irtiTATIOn QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please examine the dimensions on the previous page and indicate your preferences 
by placing the code numbers of the po-iitions you feel most closely angnco to 

In the boxes on the right. __ .. — — 



EXAMPLE; 

If your orientation were Neo-psychoanalytic, Rational Emotive, Behavioral 
Engineering you would fill in the follov/Ing code. 



t r 

• 6 » 



r 

• 8 ' 



I 

I 




Nov/, pleasfi exafnine the figures and indicat^_y our prefej^n^^ 

1. Please refer to the figure and characterize your 

present theoretical orientation in relationship ^ 

to the dimensions presented. In the corner of 

each position is a number. Place the number (s) 
of the positions you feel most closely aligned 
to in the boxes to the right. 



2nd 

I I 
I 1 



3rd 




1 

1 



2. How would you characterize your theoretical 

position (s) at the completion of your graduate 
training? 



1st 2nd 3rd 
T r T r 1 r 

I I I i < i 



ti 

tr 

3, Have you changed your orientation? 

[i 

I ■ 






I I 

"yes“ 



1 I 

t I 



NO 




(T.O.Q.) 







4, If so how have you changed? 



1st 



ROM 

3rd 





r T* I • 

I » » ' 



5. Please think of three professors v^/ho influenced 
you in your preparation for school psycliology. 
Identify their department, subject and d.aractenze 
their orientation insofar as you can remember. 



ORIENTATIOM 
CODE 



A. 



Oeoartment 



Subj ect 



B. 



'Dep^tmen t 






Subject 



C. 



6 . 



Department 



Subj ect 



Of your colleagues in school psychology, either in 
the same district or surrounding districts, 
characterize their predominant orientation. Use 
one, two, or three cedes. 



1st 



2nd 3rd 



III • 
III! 



2 - 

(T.O.Q.) 





SCH OOL PSYCHOLOGICAL PRACTICE QHWESinOimAI RE 

EXPLANATION: In your practice of school psychology you have encountered a 

number of behaviors and have used a number of techniques and Instruments, 

This Inventory Is an attempt to determine your evaluation of some of the 
problems which you have observed, some of the instruments you have found 
useful, and some of the techniques which you have used. IN SHORT ViE ARE ASKING 
YOU TO DETERMINE PRIORITIES REGARDING GOALS, PROCEDURES, AND TECHNIQUES. ASSUME 
EACH OF THE SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVES ARE APPROPRIATE. 



1. Rank the following procedures in accordance with your exper- 

ience in searching for relevant information and their 

comparative efficacy, 

A. The early psycho-sexual history of the child. 

0. The child‘s self-report and feelings about himself, 

C. The direct antecedents and consequences of his 
behavior. 

D. The cumulative record and teacher report. 

2. In evaluating the results of your function in the school 

rank the following as criteria of effectiveness. 

A. Number of referrals tested, reports written and 
results communicated, 

B. Favorab\e comments received from teachers and 
pa rents . 

C. Personal ^elf- report from student, 

D. Observed improvement in frequency of adaptive 
behavior as noted by independent observers 

3. In coping with a child who manifests continued acting-out 

disruptive behavior in the classroom setting, rank the 

.f6f*|owing procedures in relationship to your experience 

of their success in cases you have treated, 

A, Referral to a specific clinical facility for treat- 
ment of child and parents, 

B. Provision of a more structured environment, systematic 
exclusion when necessary, coupled with positive rein- 
forcement schedur.ng. 

C, Developing a person or group as a means to inducing 
positive identification, such as a surrogate mother 
or peer tutor. 

t 

D. Providing personal on-ftioing transactions focusing on 
ego development devices s^ch as role playing, play 
therapy, model building, e^c. 



1 

2 

3 

4 



5 

6 

7 

8 



9 

10 



II 



12 



I - 



o 



4. Rank the following procedures in accordance with 
your experience in searching for relevant in- 
formation and their comparative efficacy. 

A, Systematic observation of the child's behavior 



in several school settings. 13 

B. Visiting the home and parents of the child. 1 4 

C. An initial testing session. 15 

D. An initial counseling session. 16 



5. Consider the case of an acting-out junior high school 
student who is involved in delinquent behavior 
out of school ,and disrupts the classroom. Your 
individual testing results on the V/ISC confirm 
essentially normal intelligence, i. e. Performance 
I. 0. of 107 and Verbal I. Q.. of 94. Rank the 
following classifications in your order of 
preference. 



A. Sociopathic personality, immature ego develop- 

ment . ^ 7 

B. Maladaptive social behavior with deficient in- 
ternal controls. 

C. Unresolved conflict relating to poor self- 

concept. 19 

D. Immature adolescent with identification 

problems . 20 



6. In your initial effort to treat the child mentioned 

in No. 5 rank the following procedures. 

A. Provide an aopropriate adult identification 

through erv-^hy and sharing of common experiences. ________ 21 

B. Attempt to explore the student's perception of 

himself in relationship to his family inter- 
actions, early childhood experiences, peer rela- 
tions, etc. 22 

C. Exploration of the specific behaviors which have 

occasioned his problem and the sources of rein- 
forcement which have supported the behavior. 23 

D. ConfruitC Lno studoiu; with the possible alternative 
consequences of his behavior in relationship to 
appropriate school and social goals. 

- 2 - 



24 



Rank the following group procedures In terms of their 
mean! ngful ness to you as a school psychologist. 

A. A classroom sociometric test. 

B. A classroom personality inventory or* check- 
list. 

C. A classroom achievement or intelligence test. 

D. The free-art expressions of a class, 

A fourth grade child of normal intelligence has de- 
veloped an aversion to school reaction of phobic 
dimensions accompanied by enuresis and frequent 
episodes of crying. In your initial meeting with 
the parents to help effect a resolution of this 
problem rank the following procedures in accordance 
with your personal approach. 

A. Help the parents clarify their feelings about 
the child through the provision of a supportive 
setting. 

B. Help the parents to recognize their need for 
treatment In a family therapy center. 

C. Explore the early psycho-sexual development of the 
child and that of other members of the family. 

0. Explore parental and sibling responses relating 
to the onset and continuation of the child's 
undesired behavior. 

Rank the following individually administered testing 
procedures in terms of your estimate of their 
worth to your practice. 

A. A word-association or sentence-completion test. 

B. An adjective check-list or problem inventory list. 

C. A self-concept Q sort. 

D. A semantic differential 
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T 



10 . 



In evaluating the results of 
school rank the following as 
ness . 



your function in the 
criteria of effective- 



A. Favorable comments from supervisors and admini 
St rators . 

B. Student improvement through increased learning 
application as indicated on QciVroVemcfrtt • 

C. Student improvement through greater peer 
acceptance as measured by peer ratings. 

D. Request from teachers for in-service training 
in personality dynamics and symptoms of 
pathology. 

11, As you search for cues relating to the causal 
factors in a child’s acting out behavior, rank 
the following in accord with your experience as 
sources explaining his behavior. 



A. The child's Interpersonal relationships. 



B. The identification of primary defense mechan- 
isms. 



C. Group achievement and intelligence test 
results, 

D, Existing model Identification. 

12. Rank the following procedures in terms of your 

general approach to effecting change in the behavior 

of a child, 

A, Development of self-understanding and consequent 
modification of overt social behavior, 

B, Development of more appropriate social behavior 
and consequent reorganization of self-understanding 

C. The modified use of testing information for 
inducing changes in overt social behavior. 

D. The modified use of testing information for 
developing self-understanding. 
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13. In the case of a shy, nervous child of normal 
Intelligence who has few friends and cannot be 
induced to respond to the teacher in the class, 
rank the following descriptive categories according 
to your preference in terminology. 

A. Poor self-concept related to lack of Insight. 

B. Neurotic syndrome with inability to 
express hostility. 

C. Social behavioral learning deficit. 

D. Intra and Inter-personal adjustment conflict. 

14, A teacher of a first grade class asks you what she 
might do to promote mental health in the classroom. 
Rank the following suggestions you might give her. 

A. Provide an opportunity for the children to 
express their feelings openly and freely In 

a qu-alf-group counseling session once or twice 
a week. 

B. Provide outlets for unresolved aggression and 
hostility through finger-painting, clay work, 
class plays and other media once or twice a 
week. 

C. Provide a current-events period or two per week 
in which token verbal and real rewards are 
administered for socially directed behavior. 

0. Provide a period or two per week for children 
to consider alternative solutions to problems 
they have in school, home, etc. 
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CONCEPT CHECKLIST 



eXPLANATION: In order to determine areas of common Interest and familiarity, 

you are requested to rate the following terms according to their usefulness to 
your practice. You are not expected to be familiar with all of the terms m the 
same degree and your preferences should be expressed In your ratings, 

K Highly useful. 3- Seldom useful . 

2. Fairly useful. 4. Not relevant. 



After you have completed your ratings place a circle around the five terms which 
you feel are most important to you as you approach the diagnosis of human 
behavior In a child. 



I . Repression 

_2. Reciprocal inhibition 
_3. Transparency 
4,Parataxic Distortion 
^5. Catharsis 
_,6. Libido 
^7.Cathexis 
^8. Contingency 
__9. Extinct ion 

10. Masculine Protest 

I I . Transaction 

12. Fixation 

13. Neurosis 

14. Phobic Reaction 
J5.Subl imation 
J6. Unconscious 

17. Self-Concept 



18. Valence 

19 . Lebenswel t 

20. Variable Ratio 

21. Organizers 

22. Subsumption Process 

23 . Desensitization 

24. Chaining 

25 . Empathy 

26 . Compulsion 
_27. Abreaction 
^ 28 . Driven Behavior 
_29. Transference 
_30. Projection 
^ 31 . Rationalization 

32 . Psychoneurosis 
_33. Rejection 
34 . Aversive stimul 



35 . Counter condi- 

tioning 

36 . Counter trans- 

ference 

37 . Reaction 

formation 

38 . Insight 

39 . Token Economy 

40. Model ing 

4l* Maladaptive 
Overlay 

42# Intent ional i ty 

33 . Inferiority 
Complex 

Jik, Collective 
Unconscious 
^ 45 , Persona 

_46. Stroking 

47* Behavior 
Deficit 
_^48, Sanguine 

-49 , Criterion 
"" * Approximation 

eO* Operant Con- 
ditioning 
_51a Shaping 




PSYCHOtOGI CAL PRACTICES INVENTORY 



Dear Colleague: 



We are conducting an NDEA Institute for school psychologists and 

psychometrlsts. We wish to evaluate the effectiveness of ‘l!* oslholo- 

would appreciate your help in describing the present role of the school psycholo 

gist in your district. 

On the following pages we have collected a list of services which may ^ 
provided by school psychologists. Some of these services may not be available 

in your district. 

We would like you to complete this questionnaire in the fol lowing mi^nner. 
First complete column I according to how frequently the 

performed. TTior» ptx»c«ed to <-oionin If indicating what you fee! the priority 
should be. 



COLUMN I 

Arcnrding to how frequently 
.ifiey. are actually j?erform^ 
(Use the following scaV^ 

a. frequently 

b. occasional 

c. seldom 



COLUMN I! 

According to what your order of 
priority would be if conditions 

we re ideal , 

(Use the following scale) 

1, high priority 

medium priority 

3. low priority 

4. not appropriate 



d. never 



SERVICES TO THE INDIVtOUAL STUDENT 



f- 



ColJ 



1. Attempt to Identify causes of the child*! learning J 
difficulty, r 

2* Begin new cases in the order In which they have J 
been referred, 



5, Inform teacher of students In their class who have 
been Identified as experiencing learning difficul- 
' tl'es. — — 



Kl 



6, Arrange to see teacher periodically during the 



case study 



9. Periodically re-evaluate previously referred 
chi Idren, 



12« The result of psychological evaluation Is a planned | 
course of action. 




Col, II 






1 

I 

1 



i 

I 

I 



I 

I 

fl 

D 

fl 

fl 



er!c 




StRVlCFS TO THF SCHOOL AS A WHOLE 



COL, 

I 



COL 

1 1 



1. 


Conduct Institutes and 1 n-s- r\» • c t tr^mirq for 
school personnel . 


1 

1 


1 

1 




2. 


Assist in the evaluation of curriculum. 


1 

1 


i 

1 




?. 


Aid in developinq new curriculum. 


1 

1 


1 

1 




4. 


Aid special education t^acfu rs. 


1 

i 


1 

1 




5. 


Screen for readiness at K ard 1st ar< dL' Iw, Is. 


1 

1 


1 

I 




6. 


Make known those scrvl.vs I'vit a? . .rl •. •. ail 

able 1 1 , thw district. 


1 

» 

) 


t 

1 

1 




7. 


Inform teachers of de/e lr;vr(-nts in t. aching 

methods . 


t 

« 

1 


1 

i 

1 




8. 


Supply teaching dS a resource p- rson to 

facilitate i nst rue r 1 ona 1 ootls. 


t 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 




9. 


1 

Schedule a definite portion of the day to be available 
for informal contact with the staff, ' 


t 

1 

1 




10, 


Help school personnel to rc:olvc per-^onal prohlemr.. 


1 

I 


i ■■ 

1 




n. 


Train teachers to administer and Intv-.pret selected 
group and individual tests. 


■ i' ' ' ' 

I 

1 


1 

1 




12. 


V/rito reports so that they can be kipt in the 
cumulative record of ihv child. 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 




13. 


Use terminology which is readily understood by 
school personnel. 


1 

t 

1 


1 

1 

1 




14. 


Participate in selection of instruct oral materials 
and the design of the physical plant. 


1 

1 

1 


» 

1 

1 




15. 


Maintain personal contact with each teacher and 
admin i st rator. 


i 

1 

1 


i 

1 

1 




16. 


Keeps psychological reports separate from the 
cumulative record but available to school staff. 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

e 





SCHOOL 






I 



II 



1. 


Participate in some research activity. 


I 

1 


1 

1 


2. 


Encourage and facilitate research activities by 
school personnel. 


1 

1 

f 


1 

1 

1 


3. 


Assist curriculum groups to evaluate new and on- 
qoinq school proqrams. 


r j . 

1 

1 


1 

1 


4. 


Keep school personnel abreast of research having 
practical application to the school situation. 


i ' 

1 

1 


„ , j L... r rn, m.^ 

f 

1 




Identify areas for further research. 


1 

1 


1 

1 


6. 


Relay research findinqs to school personnel. 


1 

1 


1 

1 




SERVICES TO THE COHMUNITY 



COL. COL. 

I II 



1, 


Participate In community activities. 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2. 


Inform the community of the nature and function 


t 

1 


1 

f 




of his services. 


1 


i 




Counsel qroups of parents. 


1 

1 


1 

1 


4. 


Serve as a public relations figure between the 


1 

1 


1 

1 




school and the communitv. 


1 


1 




Participate in community mental health activities. 


1 

1 


1 

1 



